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Religion deals with the fundamental relations between fact and value. God js 
defined as a Cosmic Mind that is conserving and creating value. (1) Rational belief 
in God rests on organized religious experience. The special marks of developed reli- 
gious experience are spiritual renewal, insight, and mora) creativity. On the know)- 


oder side religious experience consists of intuitions. Such intuitions are not infallible, 
but when organized into a coherent body they give objective truth, especially when 


correlated with other organized experience. Examples of fundamental religious 
intuitions. (2) Belief in God is rational because the synthesis of the physical and 
the human sciences reveals a cosmic trend upward, Rel apses, stagnations, and evils 


regarded as due to limiting conditions which are inherent in the task of realizing 
values through a process—especially when those values are moral and social. 


(3) Belief in God as a Cosmic Mind is rational because al) reality—from the atom 


to stellar systems and from the cell to the highest organism—bears to some degree 
the marks of organization and, so far as this is so, can be regarded as evidencing the 


working of a Cosmic Mind. On this interpretation belief in God rests primarily 
on religious experience, but secondarily upon the corroborations furnished by a 
reasoned synthesis of experience as a whole, 


All doubtless will agree that the idea of God is a distinctively 
religious idea. ‘That is, we all presumably are in accord in 
considering the idea of God to be one that takes shape in 
close relation to man’s religious life as a whole—as he prays, 
as in company with others he enters into communion with 
sacred presences, as he acts under the stimulus of that which 
arouses in him awe or admiration. In other words, we do 
not look upon the idea whose rationality we are examining 
as merely, or primarily, an affair of reason, but rather we 
recognize it as one that arises spontaneously in the midst of 
living religious experience, and as one that quickly fades and 
languishes where religious sentiments and practices cease to 
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be matters of warm and vita) concern. ‘The idea of God, we 
feel, can be alive and meaningful only where religion is alive, 
and dies when religion dies. 

Now evidently this fact about which we may safely assume 
agreement is one of much consequence for any consideration 
of the rationality of believing that God is real. For it means 
that the rationality of such belief will depend to an important 
degree upon the access which religion itself gives us to reality. 
We are thus led at the very outset of our discussion—as the 
condition of making any headway with it—to the necessity 
of giving some indication of the field of religion, of the nature 
of religious experience, and of the consequent meanings for 
which the idea of God stands. 

Here at once, of course, disagreement is likely to set in. 
Nevertheless this risk of evoking disagreement at the start 
must be accepted; for a latent disagreement about the pre- 
suppositions of an inquiry is much more injurious to the 
results than an open one—inasmuch as a latent disagreement 
tends to make the dissatisfied critic reject all the reasonings 
and results in a lump, whereas a recognized disagreement 
may be the very thing that will enable said critic to winnow 
out some wheat from the chaff. 

Let us then think of religion as having for its characteristic 
held the fundamental relations between fact and value. The 
field of facts as such belongs to science. Men have found 
that, unless they made the ascertainment of facts a systematic 
pursuit—and a pursuit at least relatively independent of their 
other interests—they could not be sure that their facts were 
genuine, nor could they discover facts anywhere near)y fast 
enough. So when it is asked: “Can life come from inorganic 
matter?” or “Has radium curative properties?’ or “Did 
Jesus ever live?” we all agree that the answers should be 
given by science, since they all are primarily questions of 
matters of fact. On the other hand the field of values as such 


belongs to ethics or aesthetics. For in the matter of values 
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men also have found that they must use systematic and 
relatively independent methods of inquiry if their values are 
not to be specious, partisan, tawdry, or commonplace. Thus 
when we ask: ‘What is justice?’’ or ““Have we a right to 
consume our country’s natural resources ?” or “Is the Spoon 
River Anthology poetry ?”’ we realize that we are asking ques- 
tions that are not primarily questions of fact, but that should 
be answered only on the basis of certain standards and experi- 
ences of value. 

But while the ascertainment of facts and the determination 
of values need to be relatively distinct enterprises, facts and 
values are constantly interacting with each other in life. 
With respect to our standards of value many facts are brutally 
indifferent, and many more are aggressively and triumphantly 
hostile; while in view of the established facts many of our 
most prized values seem hopelessly remote and impotent. 
But on the other hand there are the substantial achievements 
of civilization, of art and virtue. These interactions and 
opposing tendencies are so complexly intermingled in every 
social group as to present an omnipresent though ever shifting 
problem—and one that few individuals can altogether escape. 
The result is that men are very generally impelled to seek 
for deeper principles of connection between fact and value than 
their surface experience or their actual achievements present. 
This quest for some deeper revelation of the good in the real 
is the religious quest. It is evident when men ask such 
questions as ‘Is life worth living?” ‘“‘Is Jesus a Savior?” 
“Ts there a purpose in the universe?’’ “How may I wholly 
serve the kingdom of God on earth?’’ In proportion as they 
find themselves gaining positive answers to such questions 
they become possessed of a living religious experience and 
certain ripening convictions regarding the fundamental con- 
nections between fact and value. On the basis of this con- 
ception of the sphere of religion I would offer the following 


definition of religion in which I guote the happy phrasing of 
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my colleague, Dr. Hamilton, of Nanking University: “ Reli- 
gion is faith that in its deepest nature the universe is on the 
side of man’s highest aims.””! 

Religion is thus at one and the same time an experience of 
deeper penetration into reality than science or common sense 
gives and a more sustained and fruitful devotion to value than 
art or ethics or customary morality gives. This twofold 
reference is of its very nature, and pertains to all the ideas 
that arise within it. Religion, then, according to its own 
understanding of itself, does give men a special and character- 
istic access to reality. This claim of religion cannot, of 
course, be withdrawn from the test of having its results 
compared with the scientific account of reality. Just because 
religion seeks to supplement science it must not contradict 
science. Religious experiences of reality are subject alwavs 
to the twotold testing of comparison with the results of science 
and those of ethics and art. But so far as religion supplements 
and unifies the results from these other fields of experience 
there is no philosophic justification for denying its claim to 
give access to reality. And this is all the more evident when 
we realize that religion is only a more persistent treatment 
of the problems of the relations between facts and values which 
practical life inevitably sets and for which it will always need 
the most adequate possible solutions. 


‘It might be objected that the view just presented makes religion exclusively a 
modern affair, and also that it makes religion equivalent to the philosophy of religion. 
But the relations and contrasts between fact and value would certainly have been 
felt, and would have prompted men to religious experience, long before anything lik« 
science, or systematic reflection on morals or on beauty developed. On the other 
hand one of the most important things about this view is that the more science and 
ethics become developed the more special and definite becomes the field of religion. 
As for religion being made, by this view, equivalent to the philosophy of religion 
it is true that philosophy also concerns itself with the fundamental relations between 
fact and value, but it does so exclusively by way of intellectual reflection and 
synthesis whereas religion deals with the problem through the complex reactions of 
the emotional and practical nature as well. Religion then will precede and follow 
the philosophica) treatment of the problem, or it may largely dispense with such a 


treatment. 
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We are now in a position to define the idea of God in 
relation to the experience from which it springs and which must 
bear an important part in determining its rationality. The 
idea of God must be recognized as sharing in the twofold 
reference which is characteristic of religion. It connotes both 
reality and value because it denotes some underlying principle 
of relation between them. This is what William James stressed 
when he said, in his answers to the Pratt questionnaire, that 
God meant ‘fa combination of Ideality and (final) efficacity.””! 
No supreme personal or social ideal taken simply as such, then, 
should be regarded as the essence of the idea of God. Nor 
should a purely metaphysical synthesis of reality be so 
regarded. he ideal and the real must be taken in conjunc- 
tion in our thought of God, if it is not to be withdrawn from 
the field of religion. Of course, within the field defined the 
idea of God has taken on the most varied shapes and meanings. 
But only its most developed meanings interest us here. J 
therefore propose the following definition: God is a Cosmic 
Mind who is working for the conservation and creation of 
value, and with whom man may be in relations of conscious 
communion and co-operation. Of God so conceived it is 
pertinent to ask: ‘Does He exist ?’? Our question then 
becomes: ‘‘Is it rational to believe that there really exists a 
Cosmic Mind who is conserving and creating value ?”’ 

I 

My first main point in striving to answer this question is 
that organized religious experience supports the rationality 
of believing that God is real. That is, just as by an organized 
body of scientific experience we come to rational beliefs about 
nature and history—beliefs that amount to genuine knowledge 

so, in so far as our religious experience becomes harmoniously 
organized, it gives us rational beliefs about God—beliefs 
which, if they meet our other tests of rationality as well, 
deserve to be accepted as truth or knowledge. 


t Letters, UL, 213. 
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In order that this point may haye its proper force some- 
thing further must be said as to the nature of religious experi- 
ence. We thus far have characterized religious experience 
chiefly by the questions it asks. But in so far as man’s 
religious questions get answered his experience of course 
takes on a more positive character. If he finds himself in 
vital relation with a cosmic God who is creating and conserving 
value, his religious experience will be especially marked by 
spiritual renewal, insight, and moral creativity. Indeed it is 
only where results like these are present that the full nature 
of religious experience is disclosed. Has not inspiration, 
together with its fruits in spiritual achievement, always been 
the outstanding mark of great religious personalities and of 
new religious movements ? 

Now the knowledge side of religious experience as thus 
understood we may best describe as consisting of intuitions 
new apprehensions of divine realities and fresh discoveries of 
divine possibilities. And of religious intuitions two main 
sorts may profitably be distinguished—perceptive intuitions 
and synthetic intuitions. By a perceptive intuition in the 
religious life 1 mean some immediate awareness of a divine 
presence or of the attitude of divine reality toward men 
such as: “The place whereon thou standest is holy ground”; 
or, ‘Thou art my Beloved Son.”’ And by a synthetic intui- 
tion I mean the apprehension of a totality as having such 
inner relations as give it divine significance. Tor example: 
‘Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you: 
that ye may be sons of your Father who is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and unjust. .... Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

Now these two kinds of intuitions interact with each other, 
and they both together receive testing by practical life and 
by critical reflection. Moreover, the gaining of the intuitions, 


their practical testing and their critical interpretation are 
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not simply the experiences and activities of individuals but 
are commonly shared in by groups. Thus a body of religious 
experience grows up, al) of which converges upon the recogni- 
tion of a rea) God—a Cosmic Mind working to create and 
conserve value. The intuitive elements in such experience 
do not give it any claim to finality as knowledge, but they 
do supply a body of data which presents itself as a characteristic 
type of contact with reality, and which, when coherently 
organized, practically tested, and brought into relation with 
what we otherwise know about reality, becomes more and 
more transformed into rational belief, philosophically valid 
truth, and genuine knowledge of reality. 

But in appealing to organized religious experience as evi- 
dence of the reality of God, is it to systematic theology that we 
are appealing? Unfortunately this cannot be the case, for 
theology has not clearly recognized its task as the securing of 
coherence between intuitions of reality—intuitions that are 
also socially shared—and as the synthesizing of its coherent 
body of intuitions with the organized body of scientific judg- 
ments about reality. Nor has theology sufficiently recog- 
nized that religious intuitions deal also with the possibilities 
of reality in the way of values to be achieved no less than 
with its established structure, and that hence the practical 
testing of intuitions in moral, social, and artistic experience is 
no less vital for their vindication than their mutual harmoniza- 
tion. So theology has made its work artificial by appeals 
to authority which closed inquiry and inhibited thinking, and 
by seeking to get some blanket agreement between reason and 
faith which has tended to forestall their actual co-operation. 
Hence it is that the organization of religious experience which 
has been actually effective in human society, and which gives 
rationality to the belief that God is real, has been too largely 
merely a spontaneous growth, supplemented here and there 
by the great synthetic intuitions of the few, and has been too 
little aided by such deliberate co-operative inquiry and criti- 
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cism as, in the form of physical science, has done so much for 
our knowledge of nature. Yet in modern liberal theology, 
from Schleiermacher on, important progress has been made in 
the task of developing into a coherent body those intuitions 
of reality and value, in their deeper relations and their fuller 
possibilities, upon which the rationality of believing in a real 
God primarily rests. 

And this may be remarked in passing: that while a truly 
philosophical theology has come later and more slowly than 
modern natural science, certain major religious intuitions 
have received a more massive verification, by reason of their 
longer history and their more structural place in civilization, 
than almost anything in natural science. 

But because our theologies cannot be appealed to forth 
with as presenting the organized religious experience on which 
the rationality of believing that God exists finally rests, we 
need to make the present point somewhat more concrete by 
noting certain religious intuitions which may hopefully be 
regarded as forming a coherent body and thus as giving us 
reality—the more surely so if they can be synthesized with 
our other major judgments about reality. 

I‘irst, let me mention two intuitions that belong very 
closely together—the intuition of personality and the demo- 
cratic intuition of human equality and human solidarity. 
Now both of these intuitions are either consciously religious 
or else they occur in ethics and in science as more or less 
unconscious borrowings from religion. That personality is 
an intuition, both perceptive and synthetic, is indicated by 
the fact that just as personality, or the soul, or the self, has 
been vanishing from psychology, it has been becoming more 
and more the presupposition of ethics and of social reconstruc- 
tion. That personality is an intuition of a religious character 
is indicated by the recognition of the prophetic personality 
as the supreme revelation of God; or by the way in which 
Kant or Dr. Adler is impelled to ground his fundamental 
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ethical axiom of the worth of the person in a supertemporal 
spiritual order; or by such a sentence as this from James’s 
Varieties: ‘So long as we deal with the cosmic and the general, 
we deal only with the symbols of reality, but as soon as we 
deal with private and personal phenomena as such, we deal 
with realities in the completest sense of the term.”’ Similarly 
the democratic intuition, seemingly discredited by evolution 
and anthropology, becomes more and more the moving 
principle of social change. While its religious character is 
admirably expressed by Professor Coe, in his chapter on ‘‘ Reli- 
gion as Discovery,” when he says of our present social ideal- 
ism: ‘‘It knows itself to be more than a subjective preference; 
it is the fulfilment of a destiny; it is the working out of some 
cosmic principle through our preferences. Duty is for us not 
a mere imposition of the mass will upon the individual; it is 
reality in the large making itself felt in the parts.’ And the 
manner in which the intuition of personality and the demo- 
cratic intuition enter into the intuition of God is well expressed 
in the following passage from Hd6ifding: ‘“‘If we understand 
by ‘God’ something that is not only ‘outside’ us but also is 
active in all reality and all values—and accordingly precisely 
in the relation of value to reality, and in the personalities 
that have experience of this relation—then it is setting up 
a false dilemma when one says ‘either the truth comes from 
God, or it is worked out by each one of us individually.’’’s 

But we must be much briefer in noting other fundamental 
intuitions. There is the intuition of prayer—the awareness 
of contact and communion with a Greater and Holier Reality 
than one’s self or one’s fellows, to which nevertheless we and 
they belong. There is the intuition of reconciliation—the 
sense of inward renewal through being drawn back into an 
unseen spiritual fellowship, and the accompanying appre- 
hension of reconciliation as an indispensable social principle 
because an actual cosmic principle. There is the truth 


™P. 408. ? Psychology of Religion, p. 242. Religions philoso phie, p. 281. 
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intuition—the intuition that truth can be gotten, that our 
mental powers can be trusted, that the universe ‘“‘is honest”’ 
or has a truth structure, the inward assent to the harmony of 
careful judgments as that which puts us in possession of 
reality. (This intuition, again, may be either religious or 
borrowed from religion.) There is the faith intuition—the 
conviction that by going deeper we can go farther; that by 
a more adequate hold—intuitive and intelligent—upon reality 
ever greater values may be discovered and achieved, that 
with God all things are possible. 

There is, further, the intuition of beauty and harmony— 
somewhat perverted in Bertrand Russell’s impartial worship 
“of all that is and happens’’—better illustrated in our modern 
poetry of social feeling, which seeks both to discover and to 
impart beauty as it penetrates into the inner meaning of our 
social processes and conflicts. And there is, finally, the 
intuition of love, which is the synthesis of the other intuitions, 
and which also is the intuition of God. It is the recognition 
of an Eternal Principle that is working creatively and redemp- 
tively for the fullest development of all persons through their 
own co-operative fellowship. 

This must here suffice as an indication of how religious 
experience may be interpreted as yielding an organized body 
of intuitions concerning the deeper relations of reality and 
value, which have massive personal and social verification, 
and which therefore render the belief in the reality of God 
rational. 

I] 

But religious experience, having as its field the deeper 
connections between reality and value, is bound to take account 
of the relation between its interpretations of reality and reality 
as it is presented by science.* Accordingly we must go on 

t Religion, to be sure, has often assumed this relation to be inherently hostile, 


and so has tried to break down the scientific interpretation or has welcomed some 


subtle philosophical invalidation of it. But this hostility is no longer possible on the 
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to a comparison of organized religious experience and the 
generalized results of science with respect to the resultant 
interpretations of reality. 

My ‘second main point, then, is that the synthesis of our 
knowledge in the physical and human sciences reveals a 
progress in things which supports the rationality of believ- 
ing in a real God. In affirming that progress is revealed by 
the synthesis of the sciences it is, of course, important to 
avoid the illusion of progress, the illusion that because things 
have been coming our way they therefore are moving along 
the right way. This is an illusion to which favored nations 
or social groups, or unusually prosperous epochs, are subject. 
And there are optimistic forms of religion and morals which 
are particularly liable to this illusion. It is doubtless well for 
the optimists to be heckled by having it pointed out to them 
that Aristotle meets the intelligence tests better than anybody 
since, that Athenian culture has hardly been equaled in 
succeeding times, that quite primitive agricultural societies 
possessed more of happiness and wholesome communal life 
than our modern industrial societies, that the medieval period 
produced more beauty than has the modern age of the machine, 
and that the art of war is now more nearly perfect than ever 
but is far from having reached its maximum. 

But on the whole religion, with its sensitiveness to sin 
and its disposition to unworldliness, has not been especially 
subject to this illusion of progress. And on the other hand 
when the hecklers go so far as to try to break up the meeting 
by denying that there are any facts of progress which give 


practical side. Religion cannot aid in creating value and experience the fellowship 
with God that comes from so doing, without co-operating with science. Indeed, as 
Stratton says, “the course of events clearly points to a time when disregard of common 
knowledge and intelligence will seem as repugnant to the religious mind as disregard 
of common morals” (Psychology of the Religious Life, p. 3560). But if this be true with 
respect to the practical bearings of science, the hostility between religion and science 
on the theoretical side should be abandoned in favor of making as positive a synthesis 


as possible between the two. 
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rational support to the hopes of men, then the voice of science 
speaks with an authority sufficient to silence them. For 
science, working with its supreme principle of continuity, 
establishes unmistakable sequences between the caveman and 
the modern inventor, between the medicine man and Phillips 
Brooks and Pasteur, between the primitive human pack and 
the modern free state, between the first picture-writing and 
the free public library. By none of the tested standards that 
the philosophy of value has worked out can these sequences 
be called anything but progress on a great scale. And back 
of these sequences lie those which trace the development of 
intelligence and of the instincts which equip man for society, 
and along with and prior to these are the sequences of biolog\ 
in general. It is not necessary to claim that all these sequences 
converge to a single result, nor to deny arrests and relapses, 
in order to vindicate the idea of progress. It is enough to 
show that there are continuous sequences from earliest to 
latest forms, that in the various results are to be found notable 
embodiments of our highest values, and that these embodied 
values tend more and more to become a harmonious system 
in which the various values are mutually furthered. Where 
this is shown a cosmic trend upward is established, such as 
corroborates the religious intuition and experience of a Cosmic 
Mind working to create and conserve value. 

It is important at this point to note certain traits of the 
idea of God to which this interpretation of the results of science 
leads, if the interpretation is to have its full positive force. 
The idea of God that the cosmic trend upward points to 
is that of a Spiritual Being immanent in the processes of 
nature and history and conditioned in his working, at an\ 
given point, by the stages already reached in these processes; 
and at the same time that of a Being transcending the processes 
in which he is working, inasmuch as he is directing them to 
comprehensive values and knows the conditions which must 


be controlled, if the values are to be achieved, and the methods 
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of control adequate for the task. Now if the necessity of 
process for the realization of values, and the consequent fact 
of limiting conditions for God, are accepted frankly, the 
evidence for his transcendent qualities which can be derived 
from the synthesis of the sciences is correspondingly strength- 
ened. For on this basis relapses, stagnations, and evils are 
not disproofs of God, but rather indications of the magnitude 
of the task of creating values and of the consequent unlikeli- 
hood that there would have been any progress at all without 
a cosmic God. For without a God possessing the transcendent 
qualities man’s efforts for progress would be like the favorable 
variations in animal organs, which are recognized to be of 
no value at all apart from a fundamental will to live in the 
organism as a whole. 

But this idea of God as immanent in the processes of nature 
and history and working by subduing limiting conditions to 
his purposes is not essentially different from the idea of God 
in which we found organized religious experience culminating— 
God as a Cosmic Mind working to conserve and create value. 
Thus we find the synthesis of the sciences and of organized 
religious experience corroborating each other in respect to the 
rationality of believing ina real God. On the one hand there is 
a cosmic trend upward which is difficult to comprehend without 
recognizing the activity in it of a Cosmic Mind, and on the 
other hand are the organized religious intuitions and experi- 
ences bearing witness to the actual presence of such a Mind, 
working redemptively and creatively for the achievement of 
ever richer and more comprehensive values. 

And this corroboration of religious intuitions and experi- 
ences of God by the facts of progress becomes all the more 
complete when we realize that these intuitions and experiences, 
as they become harmoniously organized, have played a power- 
ful constructive part in producing progress in its more advanced 
stages. That is to say, progress has come about not only 


because men have been intellectually inventive and socially 
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co-operative, but also because they have been conscious of 
living with God. 
III 

In conclusion I must touch briefly on a third point. We 
have found religious experience to be best interpreted as 
involving communion and co-operation with a Cosmic Mind 
that is working to conserve and create value. And we have 
found this interpretation corroborated by the synthesis of the 
sciences, which reveals progress on a cosmic scale. But the 
question is bound to arise: How may we more fully conceive the 
relation between the Cosmic Mind and the cosmos itself ? 
We have found that in recognizing the Cosmic Mind as the 
ground of progress we also have been impelled to recognize 
that progress implies a series of conditions which at any 
given point are limitations for the Cosmic Mind. How 
extensive are these limiting conditions ? 

This, indeed, is a highly speculative question, and at first 
thought it may seem too remote from man’s religious experience 
as a worker with God for his Kingdom to require consideration. 
But it is remotely speculative only in so far as it asks for an 
elaborated theory of the way in which the Cosmic Mind is 
related to the forces of nature. On the other hand it is 
practical when the questioning takes the following forms: 
If there are limiting conditions for God, is he not finite 
indeed so finite that the triumph of his purposes is doubtful ? 
If the human race, in spite of all the achievements that it may 
yet make, is liable to become extinct on this earth, why might 
not God himself cease to be—or become permanently hemmed 
in and checkmated by the universe ? 

It is, then, with reference to questions like these that the 
third point just referred to has its pertinency. It may be 
stated as follows: Progress in the biological and human realms 
is grounded in processes and conditions in the cosmos as a 
whole which are best understvod as the product of a Cosmic 
Mind. 
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Broadly speaking, this grounding of progress in the cosmos 
as a whole has two main aspects. In the first place physical 
science shows that uniform laws run throughout the realm 
of physical nature, and without these uniform laws it is not 
possible to conceive progress as taking place at all. But a 
unified system of laws, which is inclusive of all existence in its 
physical aspects, is a worthy product of a Cosmic Mind. 
And this is the more evident when the system of laws proves 
to be the basis of progress on a great scale. Nor need it be 
maintained that the correlation between the system of laws 
and the realization of progress must be complete in order to 
give this point effect. It is enough if there is a process of 
correlation going on. A part of the outworkings of the 
system of physical laws may be merely mechanical—either 
unrelated to progress or hindering it—and yet a Cosmic 
Mind may reasonably be recognized in the whole, provided 
there is evidence that a great process of turning mechanism 
to account for ends of value has been, and is still, going on. 
For if the creation of value is fundamental to our conception 
of God, there is no reason why we should not think of him as 
now creating in the realm of the physical cosmos as well as in 
the realm of human society. Thus the system of uniform laws 
in physical nature may be thought of as the groundwork laid 
by a Cosmic Mind for the values already achieved in our 
experience and for a value-creating process that shall ulti- 
mately result in a spiritual universe. 

The second aspect of the grounding of progress in the 
cosmos as a whole of which we are speaking is the fact that 
progress need not be thought of as beginning first with the 
organic world, but may be recognized as having its earlier 
stages in the inorganic. For prior to organisms we already 
have processes of organization which result in the building up 
of systems that maintain themselves over indefinitely great 
periods of time. As L. T. Hobhouse writes: The ‘process of 


9 


development begins within the inanimate world Such 
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beginning he finds manifested in certain mechanical “struc- 
tures.”” ‘‘The solar system,” he says, “is such a structure,” 
and he adds, “It would appear that the chemical atom is such 
a structure, its elements being the corpuscles, and the binding 
force the electrical attractions and repulsions that constrain 
corpuscles to assume certain alternative mutual relations”’; 
and further, “‘atoms brought within the sphere of mutual 
influence can modify one another, and form higher structures, 
which are the molecules of the chemical compounds.’’* 

Now in this building up of stable organizations capable of 
maintaining themselves indefinitely we again have a process 
fit to be a manifestation of mind. And still more appropriate 
as manifestations of mind are the processes just referred to in 
which these stable organizations are modified in such a way 
as to produce higher organizations. When, then, we find a 
continuity of such organization processes, leading up to and 
conditioning organic development, we gain corroboration 
from the mechanical realm for the faith in a Cosmic Mind. 
Moreover, all the reality we know bears the marks of some 
organization, and the process of organization is actual or 
potential everywhere. Hence there is reason to think that 
there is no reality beyond the scope of the Cosmic Mind. 

This interpretation leads to the view that God is infinite, 
if the term infinite is used in the sense in which alone ethical 
religion is concerned about it. That is, we are led by this 
view to conceive of God as infinite—not indeed as an Uncon- 
ditioned Being, who determines all that is and happens accord- 
ing to his inscrutable nature—but as a Power pervading all 
reality with the value-creating process, and so inspiring faith in 
the ultimate spiritualization of the universe. 

We find, then, when we attempt a synthesis of the sciences 
that treat of matter and mechanism with the sciences that 
treat of life and history, that the idea of a Cosmic Mind working 
under limiting conditions for the creation and conservation of 


t Development and Pur pose, Pp. 357- 
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value gets real corroboration. I have not desired to maintain 
that the conception of the merely mechanical and astronomical 
aspects of the universe here presented is the absolutely neces- 
sary result of science, nor that it is the only possible synthesis 
that can be made. I only urge that it is the more rational 
conception when one starts from religious experience, and 
that religious experience gains confirmation in the fact that 
these parts of the universe can rationally be so interpreted. 
The merely mechanical and astronomical view of the uni- 
verse is like a winter landscape. It gives us all the objects that 
there are. But the synthesis of this view and that of the 
biological and human sciences gives us a conception that is like 
the landscape in springtime. It shows the universe infused 
with the same kind of life that is pressing for fulfilment in 
man. <A fuller view of the mechanical and astronomical 
universe may have to await a time when we walk not by faith 


but by sight. 








THE PASSING OF PATERNALISM IN MISSIONS 


KENNETH SAUNDERS 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 

The missionary enterprise of the nineteenth century was strongly paternalistic 
in spirit. Today the oriental Christians are making a sharp distinction between 
Western culture and Christianity. The former they criticize and distrust. Ther 
is an insistent demand for religious self-determination. 

Wise leaders of the missionary enterprise are urging a larger measure of native 
initiative. This movement means a radical change in the philosophy and the adminis 
tration of missions; but this change is imperative if the good will of Eastern peoples 
is to be secured, and a real Asiatic Christianity produced. 

Some of us grew up with a picture of Queen Victoria which 
is very typical of her era. She stands surrounded by her 
ministers, who look on with approval as she hands a large 
Bible to an African potentate. And he adoringly accepts it 
on bended knee, as she utters the amazing words, ‘This is 
the secret of England’s greatness.’’ Famous words of one 
era sometimes become infamous in the next; and today 
we gasp at the lack of taste which could have painted such a 
scene, and the lack of humor which could give it such a title. 
More astounding still—in spite of an Africa reeling under 
“the white man’s burden’’ and an Asia which sees our naked- 
ness uncovered—'this picture and this appeal are still used as a 
potent missionary motive. It is still admired as it hangs for 
instance in the study of Sir George Williams, founder of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and I have seen it used 
several times in missionary addresses. Let me confess: even 
in talks to the troops in France in the Great War I used it 
myself till its details came home with a shock to me. Who 
are these men who stand about the Queen in knee breeches 
and smug approval? Lord Shaftesbury one recognizes 
grim and determined: so far certainly the picture might be a 

In Darkest Africa was a book typical of the nineteenth century: J Darkest 
Christendom is now in its third large edition. 
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little justified, for he was nerved by the Bible to fight with his 
back to the wall for the very life of England’s children against 
the Moloch of industrialism. But with him are men who were 
exploiting India through the East India Company, and others 
who had forced China in one lack-humor treaty to accept 
opium and the missionaries of the Cross. A great hymn on 
its glory—the glory of sacrificial love—was just then written, 
as its author was bombarding Tientsin; and one remembers 
the great evangelist Newton of an earlier generation singing 
pietistic hymns on the deck of his ship as the slaves groaned 
below him at the oar. ‘The secret of England’s greatness!’ 
and yet there is some truth in it—for a minority in England 
had won the country to set free her slaves, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury fad won his fight for the children, and England /rad sent 
out missionaries as well as opium, and had freed Europe as 
well as herself from the tyranny of Napoleon. 

It is not for us to condemn: yet we may accept the fact 
that the Victorian era, great in so many ways, was tinged 
with patronage and heavy with paternalism, unconscious of 
its own weakness. And the missionary motive and methods 
of that great era could hardly fail to suffer accordingly: 
missionaries went out from motives of pity rather than of 
respect. Fortunately Africa and Asia did not much resent 
the patronage at the time. The greatness of pioneers like 
Livingstone, Carey, and Morrison made an immense impres- 
sion, and it was reinforced by the glamor of our Western 
civilization, till these lands looked to us as supermen, the 
secret of whose greatness they eagerly desired to know. Now 
all this is changed. They know that few white men are like 
these giants; that our civilization is almost impotent to cure 
itself of grievous diseases; that we have used the Bible as it 
suited our convenience. 

“Tf you were at all like the Sermon on the Mount, or even 
like the prophetic ideals of Israel, Asia would fall down before 
your God’’——that is Asia’s deliberate judgment as she has got 
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to know us better; and today Mr. Gandhi’s revulsion from all 
things Western is symptomatic. It is not a revulsion from 
Christ—his Sermon on the Mount is its charter—or even from 
Christianity, but from Christendom; her failures of conduct, 
her very standards of success are anathema to this spiritual 
giant. And the common people hear him gladly; they are 
akin to him. Asia is unconsciously nearer to the Sermon on 
the Mount than we. This reaction is nowhere more vital 
than in the ranks of the Asiatic Christian churches. Admiring. 
Christ they dislike much of our Christianity, and they repudi- 
ate firmly, and yet with surpassing gentleness, our right to 
dominate and control. The gentleness is there because they 
are gentle by nature and good Christians, and because they 
owe us so much; the firm resolve is there because their soul 
is their own, and must grow in its own way. And so one hears 
everywhere the cry ‘“‘an Indian church,” ‘‘a Japanese church,” 
‘‘a Chinese church,”’ and even ‘‘an African church.”’ 

Now the best missionaries are sympathetic, even if they 
do not see just what this cry of the soul means and how it is 
to express itself in action; certainly the younger spirits ought 
to understand. But some, perhaps the majority, think it 
rather ungracious, and they find it difficult to believe that 
they can take their hand off the levers. Will the machine they 
have so painfully built up work if they do? What will hap- 
pen to the “‘efficiency”’ they have so hardly introduced ? 

Now to hasten up this process of devolution is the main 
problem before the missions of today. To face it and other 
great and vital issues some three thousand students of Britain 





set themselves very courageously in February, 1921;' and in 
the fall of the same year the missionary leaders of Protestant- 
ism met at Lake Mohonk with some of the strongest repre- 
sentatives of the indigenous churches of Asia and Africa. 

t At the Glasgow Conference where Viscount Grey gave the opening address and 
showed how Christianity was challenged, and how our civilization had “received its 


ultimatum.”’ 
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Their deliberations were of extraordinary interest and signifi- 
cance, dealing with such grave topics as the future of the work 
of German missionary societies, the control of labor in East 
Africa, international co-operation in mission service, and many 
others. But no topic of graver importance came before them 
than that of the relations of church and mission: the whole 
future of Christianity in Asia and perhaps in the world may 
depend upon the efficiency with which this problem is handled. 
It is clear from the findings of these leaders that they at any 
rate are on the right track. They advocate in temperate 
language, as one would expect, measures which are in many 
ways revolutionary. Some of these measures have been 
advocated for a long time by some of us younger and more 
radical missionaries, e.g., that the foreign worker should be 
placed under the direction of a wise native leader, that these 
leaders should be consulted as to the number and qualifica- 
tions of foreign workers to be sent out, as to the expenditure 
of funds from abroad, and as to the training of the foreign 
missionary. All of this has for long seemed obvious to many 
of us who believe in self-determination, and realize that 
nothing else will work; yet as these wise leaders know, it is 
going to be a hard task to get them put into practice at the 
home base of some missions, and upon the field, where the 
majority alike of foreign missionaries and native converts have 
grown up in a different tradition. ‘‘ You are my mother and 
my father,’’ that is a familiar eulogy of the foreign missionary: 
it may become his epitaph. During the first stages of his 
great task he is of necessity the father of his small and help- 
less flock. They look to him for help in a thousand ways: 
and the stronger man he is the more he interprets his task as 
one of all-round helpfulness. He is a servant of the ‘Lord 
of all good life,’’ and his gospel must meet human need at a 
thousand points. The burden of his task is at once his cross 
and his crown; he enjoys carrying it, and the very helpless- 
ness of his people stirs that paternal instinct that is so strong 
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in most of us. His own children are thousands of miles away 
across the ocean, less real and less dependent upon him than 
these ‘“‘begotten in the Spirit.” He is in fact like many a 
mother, efficient and bustling as a broody hen. How shocked 
she would be if Madame Montessori took her in hand. “Let 
the little fumbling fingers alone! It is easier to do things for 
them: but it is also much more selfish.”’ 

Now even in what is called the paternal stage of foreign 
missions a Montessori voice has been heard from time to time: 
‘Your methods are ‘efficient,’ but un-Christian. Let these 
people walk without crutches, or you do them irreparable harm. 
You are indispensable: You have no business to be.”’ Such 
voices have often given offense; it is hard to be criticized in 
your most efficient moments; and the old missionary will 
patiently point to the listlessness of his people, and their 
dependence upon him. “Exactly,’’ says the critic, ‘‘no man 
is interested in what he does not help to create. You old 
popes of the mission field remind me of the benevolent ele- 
phant. ‘Let me be a mother to you,’ she said as she sat down 
upon the nestling partridges.”’ 

Now if this mothering is oppressive to the nestling, it is 
stifling when he wants to fly. In the second stage of missions, 
now reached by very many of the Asiatic churches, there is a 
widespread sense of oppression and of want of air. Loyal to 
their spiritual fathers they yet resent much in them that 
savors of the heavy uncle. Adolescence is no doubt the period 
of loyalty; it is quite as much that of disloyalty. Grateful 
for much, therefore, the young churches are eager to shake 
off their leading-strings. And of course the best missionaries 
are united in trying to speed up this process. I remember 
two great sermons on this theme, one to schoolboys in Ceylon 
upon the text “Let every tub stand on its own bottom.” 
The studious youths searched their Bibles in vain, and their 
missionary teachers were amused; but some at any rate 
learned that the sermon was aimed as much at them as 
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at their pupils. The other sermon was that of a negro 
lawyer to the students at Hampton Institute: “Boys and 
girls stand on your own feet. The good Lord has sure 
given you big ones and flat ones; stand on them.” These 
texts are surely good Christianity, and every intelligent 
missionary will say that this is what he is working for, but that 
to stand alone takes time, that to walk is an even slower 
process, and that the native church must walk before it can 
run. The transition then to the “elder brother’’ attitude has 
been painfully slow. Where the missionary’s whole heart is 
in the noble task of decreasing in order that his converts may 
increase, this process of devolution goes on apace, but still 
more speed is needed. Just a hundred years after Morrison 
went to China the great missionary conference at Shanghai 
faced the problems of the common task, and legislated upon 
even such intimate topics as that of ancestor-worship. There 
were no Chinese present! When they meet this year the 
Chinese will form 50 per cent of the total conference. In 
Korea _ self-supporting, self-governing, and_ self-propagating 
churches are the order of the day; a few missionaries may 
attend the synods, as visitors or as wise elder brothers, called 
into conference: but the church is on its own feet—and this 
among a people usually called inefficient. So in a lesser 
degree with other Asiatic churches. The Chinese ordained 
ministry has more than doubled in the past ten years, while 
the missionary. force has only increased 50 per cent, and the 
Indian churches have given a lead to the whole world in their 
resolute and wise steps toward union. Yet the process must 
be speeded up. 

It clearly will not do for the Christian church to fall behind 
the lead given by the secular authorities. In India, for 
example, the British government has in the past decade done 
more toward the devolution of authority than the Christian 

t This article was written before the Shanghai conference of 1922, which demon- 


strated the truth of its main contentions. 
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church, and one result is that strong men of the Indian 
Christian community are proud to be government servants, 
but feel that they cannot keep their respect in the employment 
of the missionary bodies. This is not mainly a financial but 
a spiritual problem. It is striking, for example, to see how 
throughout Asia one finds quoted as strong examples of Asiatic 
Christianity Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries 
who find in this organization, it would seem, a freer atmosphere, 
and an absence of foreign control which they have missed in 
other forms of Christian work: and even more striking to see 
the brilliant men who join the ‘‘Servants of India Society” 
and the National Missionary Society at what is barely a 
living wage. They value freedom more than money. 

Let me disarm impatience by pointing out that after all 
theirs is the spirit of youth all over the world. The success 
of the Student Movement, perhaps the most significant of 
the auxiliary movements of the church, is largely due to the 
absence of paternalism in it, and in England, at any rate, to 
its democratic organization. Similarly the Labor Movement 
is quite as much a revolt against patronage as against exploita- 
tion; it is a demand for partnership, and all women, in their 
new-found emancipation, will sympathize with the revolt of 
the young churches against their founders. At the great 
World Conference in Edinburgh in 1910 Bishop Azariah, a 
brilliant and temperate spokesman of Indian Christianity, 
shamed us all by his cry of protest, “I owe all I am to mission- 
aries, but I feel that too many of you have promised us a 
golden throne in Heaven, but denied us a bamboo chair in 
the porch.’”’ Since that date the growth of the national 
movement in intensity has had its influence upon the Indian 
Christian community, and frank and outspoken criticism is the 
order of the day. In Japan the brilliant converts to Chris- 
tianity, from the start men of influential position and with the 
traditions of a ruling class, soon took the reins into their own 
hands; and yet when one examines missionary work among 
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this brilliant people one cannot but feel that in secular things, 
where the Japanese have been free of foreign control or free 
to get rid of their foreign teachers, they have made more 
progress than in this realm where their native courtesy and 
gratitude have kept them from what would seem a brutal 
frankness. Behind their patient courtesy is often a deep re- 
sentment. Even in China there is a great deal of impatience, 
especially among the young educated men, and a demand that 
the Chinese church be left free to expand and grow in its own 
way. 

Lest | be misunderstood, let me add to all this that my 
Asiatic friends, even the bluntest and most outspoken, do not 
desire a complete withdrawal of missionary agencies; they 
know that these are still needed; they realize that their 
countries need Christ no less than the rest of the world, and 
merely to evangelize their millions is a colossal task. But 
they are horrified at such indiscriminate and wholesale recruit- 
ing movements as that instituted by the Interchurch World 
Movement; “Quality and not quantity is what we want,” 
they say; ‘give us men and women who are experts in social 
service, in literary work, in medicine, rather than raw recruits; 
above all, let us choose people with the right spirit and quali- 
fications and let us help to train them.” 

These are practical suggestions of very far-reaching impor- 
tance. If the findings of the Mohonk Conference are to be 
carried out it must be by a very humble and thoughtful 
application of democratic principles, by a revolution in our 
attitude to financial control, by free and full trust of Asiatic 
Christianity. It is intolerable that many of our mission 
boards are still victims of the old pagan adage ‘‘He who pays 
the piper calls the tune.’’ To keep control in spiritual things 
merely because one has the purse is a form of Prussianism, 
and there is a great deal of talk about “pauperizing”’ the Asiatic 
Christians, which is hypocrisy. Relatively speaking, most of 
them give far more toward their churches than we Christians 
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of the West, and in many cases where the experiment has 
been made of trusting them with the administration of funds 
raised outside the country, they have shown themselves not 
only trustworthy but often very able administrators. 

Moreover, it is obvious that the Asiatic churches should 
do their own recruiting; we foreigners who wish to help them 
should go at their invitation, not at the bidding of the mission- 
ary boards; and the spirit of youth being what it is, the noblest 
and most generous, and therefore most fitted to be missionaries, 
will respond to an Asiatic challenge more readily than to that 
of the Old Guard of the Christian church in the West, or even 
to that of young and ardent missionaries on furlough. I have 
much personal experience to show that this is so; anyone who 
was at the Des Moines Student Conference will remember 
how that great multitude thrilled to the appeal of their fellow- 
students from other lands, and how impatient they were at 
much of the heavy artillery. At Oxford and Cambridge some 
years ago the finest British missionaries had appealed in vain 
for recruits; a month later an Indian leader, by his simple 
appeal, “‘Come and help us,” recruited eight first-class honors 
men on the spot, and this has happened more than once. For 
this resentment of paternalism and patronage is a deep-seated 
instinct of our time. And this leads on. If Asia is to recruit 
its own helpers it must be as younger brothers if the recruits 
are young, as elder brothers, not uncles, if they are well-known 
experts. For such Asia has a warm and humble welcome. 
When Haskell lecturers or a John Dewey or a James Hope 
Moulton go out they are received with open arms, and Asia 
sits at their feet; and they are always wise enough to show 
that they have come to learn as well as to teach. 

I have been told that it will be very difficult to recruit 
American and British students, with their love of freedom, to 
work under Asiatic leaders. This is a lie based upon a mis- 
understanding; young America and young Britain love free- 
dom too much to desire to see others denied it, and the great 
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mass of our students today are in favor of self-determination 
all along the line, and most of all within the Christian church. 

What then is needed most urgently, if the findings of the 
leaders are to take effect, is the fearless application of them 
to the practice of the Boards, and of their representatives on 
the field, and in the majority of cases it is a revolution that is 
needed. Nor is this surprising in a world undergoing recon- 
struction. It is indeed unthinkable that the Christian church 
needs no radical rebuilding, and the revolution indicated seems 
to me nothing but an application of her Master’s principles to 
methods which may have been justified in the nineteenth 
century, and were indeed almost unavoidable in the first few 
decades, but which are now largely out of date and out of 
touch with the spirit of our time. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
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Certain questions raised by Professor Ellwood’s recent book, The Reconstruction 
of Religion, are discussed in this article. 

Is social science at present prepared to furnish the technique for religious activity, 
which Professor Ellwood emphasizes? The prevailingly descriptive character of 
social study does not encourage confident judgments of value. Moreover, social laws 
are as yet too imperfectly known to supply authoritative guidance. 

The religious interpretation of social acts isa challenging problem. Is this problem 
solved by a social reinterpretation of the traditional theological concepts ? 

If the religion of Jesus is to be the triumphant social religion of the future we need 
a much more thoroughgoing social study of the teachings of Jesus than has yet been 


furnished. 
The problem of the motivation of religion is a difficult one. The vigor of motives 


demands a creative consciousness which will convincingly pass judgment on the sins 
of the present social order. 

What is to be the relationship between social science and 
religion? They are both seeking the best possible human 
world. Shall they then live and work together? In how close 
a union and on what terms? This question, long pending, has 
now been definitely formulated and flung into the arena of 
religious discussion by Professor Ellwood in his recent book, 
The Reconstruction of Religion. 

The question is thrown out against the baekground that 
now oppresses every lover of mankind and every seeker after 
truth. A world torn asunder by conflicting ideals of life. A 
civilization semipagan, poised on the brink of destruction. 
Religion, like all other human institutions, weakened by the 
revolutionary pressure of democracy and science. Yet, in 
the possibility of its renaissance, lies the only hope for man- 
kind. The picture is alas too familiar and the inference almost 
a commonplace. But here Professor Ellwood begins. ‘The 
revitalizing of religion and the consequent saving of the world 


1The Reconstruction of Religion. By Charles A. Ellwood. New York: Ma 


$2.25. 


millan, 1922. xv+323 pages. 
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is to be accomplished by bringing religion into harmony with 
science and particularly with social science. Religion desires 
to release humanity from its ills and social science is contin- 
ually discovering the means to this end. Religion seeks the 
solidarity of mankind and science is continually achieving like- 
mindedness among men concerning the manner of living. But 
social science lacks adequate motivation for its growing pro- 
gram. This religion alone can furnish as it intensifies and uni- 
versalizes social values, doing for the feelings what science does 
for the reason. Likewise religion is ineffective to make good 
will universal for lack of the guidance of social knowledge and 
of certainty as to genuine social values. Each then is impotent 
to change mankind without the other; one for lack of technique 
and one for want of power. These two therefore come now to 
be joined. 

If this union can be consummated, the long warfare between 
science and religion will indeed be accomplished. Such a result 
is but the natural culmination of continued contacts, with con- 
sequent modification of attitudes. Having purged our theol- 
ogy of its crudities concerning the physical universe by its 
revelation of nature, having revitalized our historical sources 
by the impact of its method, having shown us through psychol- 
ogy what is the nature of conversion and of sound religious 
instruction, science comes now to have her perfect work in 
religion by guiding us to the solution of the problem of the 
practical values of human living, which, according to Professor 
Ellwood, is the religious problem of our day. 

His central argument has for its premise the social nature 
and significance of religion in general and of Christianity in 
particular. From this it is concluded that a positive Chris- 
tianity can become the religion of humanity, capable of 
guaranteeing peace and good will and preventing the collapse 
of civilization. By positive Christianity is meant a Chris- 
tianity based upon objective realities, upon all the facts of the 
total life of mankind, and therefore in harmony with the spirit 
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of pure science. Such a Christianity will require a church 
which recognizes that its supreme duty and opportunity is 
the creation of a Christian world and that this is to be accom 
plished by the formation and guidance of an effective public 
opinion. Thus, while the argument is for certain changes in 
the attitudes and structure, the content and emphasis of reli- 
gion, it is obvious that it turns upon the capacity and effective- 
ness of science, depends upon the correctness of its diagnosis 
of the social function of religion and the social characteristics 
of Christianity, upon the ability of social science to bring to 
religion the authority and power which are now obviousl\ 
lacking and which the situation certainly demands. 

Is science in general and social science in particular pre 
pared to meet the demands involved in this proposed union 
with religion? To begin with, if only a religion based upon 
all the facts of the total life of mankind can save the world, is 
science at present on the way to getting those facts, or to 
co-ordinating them when gathered, so that their total meaning 
can be available for religion? In other words, in so far as the 
descriptive function of science is concerned, have we yet any 
such thing as social science? Professor Ellwood, being a 
sociologist, explains that his use of the term social science 
“refers not only to sociology but to all the social sciences 
taken collectively, including anthropology, social psychology, 
social ethics and social philosophy, so far as these latter are 
based upon science.”’ Politics and economics are not specifi- 
cally mentioned, though these, with sociology and anthropology, 
are the obviously social sciences when the term is used to con- 
trast the sciences that deal with human relationships with the 
natural sciences that deal with the physical universe. Is soci- 
ology then equipped and authorized to speak for those other 


sciences taken collectively ? 

In his recent book, The Economic Basis of Politics, Pro- 
fessor Beard points out what has happened in one field because 
“the living organism of human society as a subject of inquiry 
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has been torn apart and parcelled among specialists,” who have 
forgotten ‘‘the profound truth enunciated by Buckle that the 
science of any subject is not at its center but at its periphery 
where it impinges upon all other sciences.” So_ political 
economy has become economics, and men have absurdly tried 
to ‘‘write of the production, and distribution of wealth apart 
from the state which defines, upholds, taxes, and regulates 
property, the very basis of economic operations.” We have 
then separate social sciences furnishing religion with facts in 
particular fields; we lack co-ordination and synthesis. 

The need is still greater when it comes to value judgments. 
Professor Ellwood affirms it to be the duty of science to evaluate 
as well as describe and the special duty of the social sciences 
to guide ethical and religious evaluations. Yet is not sociology 
as now taught mostly descriptive? What proportion of col- 
lege students who have taken courses in political or economic 
science have acquired any standards of social value or indeed 
any sense of the relation of politics and economics to social 
values? It is notorious that the value judgments of a goodly 
portion of current political and economic theory are in favor 
of the doctrines of self-interest and the competitive struggle 
which are generally declared by sociology to be unsocial. 
There is then a warfare in the house of science as in the house 
of religion. 

The situation requires either that sociology be prepared and 
permitted to co-ordinate the facts and valuations of all other 
sciences into judgments concerning the total life of mankind, 
or else that the various sciences create a general staff for this 
purpose. In either case there would then come into being a 
real social science. Until this happens religion must needs 
attempt as best it can to relate to the whole strategy of life 
such separate groups of facts and such partial judgments as 
the various social sciences contribute. If both science and 
religion set their hands jointly to this task, then as Professor 
Ellwood foresees, the two will become but different aspects of 
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one fundamental attitude. This outcome, however, depends 
just as much upon the eagerness of scientists to develop a 
science of humanity as upon the desire of churchmen to develop 
a religion of humanity and involves the same necessity of 
service and even sacrifice. If the future of mankind depends 
upon religion becoming scientific and therefore social, it equally 
depends upon science becoming social and therefore religious. 

A kindred question raised by the proposed union between 
science and religion is whether social science is yet able to 
formulate laws for human relationships and conduct which it 
can assert to be the essentials of a continuing social order. 
Here is where science is called upon to provide an ethical 
religion with authority adequate for a scientific age because 
derived from the validity of the social values which it seeks to 
perpetuate and universalize. These values religion has here- 
tofore seized upon by instinct and feeling, or by the pressure 
of habit. Its certainty is in the intensity of its feeling, or 
the apparent invincibility of its logic. In the physical universe 
natural science corrects or reinforces feeling and reason with 
the certainty derived from objective tests, from the records of 
verified observations. Can such objective tests be made in 
the realm of social relations and values and with any com- 
parable result of certainty ? 

The objective realities here are, of course, the facts and 
experiences of human living and out of them social science has 
already drawn more certainty concerning the way of life for 
mankind than religion has yet used. The nature, causes, and 
consequences of poverty, disease, delinquency, and war, the 
great social ills, are now specifically charted. They root in 
certain attitudes and relationships which ethical religion has 
ever declared wrong and urged men to abandon, usually on 
pain of hell. Now comes social science declaring that the 
continuance of these attitudes and relationships means the dis- 
integration of society, with the accompanying destruction of 


personality. Therefore, for that part of the message of reli- 
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gion which concerns the escape from evil the modern preacher 
who knows his social sciences can affirm, “Thus saith the Lord”’ 
with the inevitability and finality of demonstrable and verifi- 
able scientific law. It is a matter which Professor Ellwood 
might profitably have discussed in detail. 

There remains, however, the question of whether the appeal 
to reason can gain the authority to secure the avoidance of 
evil which the appeal to fear had for earlier times but has lost 
for this. We live in a period which at the same time reduces 
the death-rate from preventable disease and increases the 
destructiveness of war, which admittedly possesses more tech- 
nique and equipment for securing release from social ills than 
itis using. Is this failure due to lack of rationality or of some 
other qualities to which the New Testament gave that primacy 
which the Greeks awarded to reason. ‘True the reason of 
experimental science is different from the reason of the specula- 
tive intellect, but those who put their trust in its capacity to 
keep collective humanity out of the broad road that leads to 
destruction have yet to reckon with the nature of the crowd, 
with the vast irrationality of life, its insistence upon taking 
chances, its periodic tenacity of movement in the face of 
inevitable disaster, of going hell-bent as the old preachers 
used to say. What does the part played alike by men of 
science and men of religion in the world-war indicate concern- 
ing the power of reason or good will, or both, to control those 
savage instincts which make for the mutual destruction of the 
race? By this time the common people know what the next 
war means, yet in Europe the attitudes and policies of some 
nations already assume it and this country pursues courses 
that lead directly toward it. Is it because the springs of col- 
lective conduct lie finally deeper than reason, or merely that 
man in the group has not yet had time to achieve the capa- 
city to act in the light of known consequences ? 

Certainly there is no hope for civilization, no prospect of 


the Beloved Community unless this capacity can be developed 
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collectively as it has been individually, in the moral order as 
it has been in the physical order. But just now the race 
between education and catastrophe is so close that badly as the 
world needs a positive religion in the sense of one based on 
objective realities and man’s capacity to act in relation to 
them, still more does it need a religion that is positive in its 
ability to guide the non-rational and even the irrational ele- 
ments of life toward a better world. 

Does the matter look any differently when we turn from 
the evil to be shunned to the good to be sought ? 

Concerning the way that leadeth to life as well as concern- 
ing the road to destruction, social science has formulated some 
general laws. Professor Ellwood emphasizes the part played 
in human progress by ‘‘pattern ideas.’ Around these civil- 
izations and cultures have formed. They are the dominant 
social values that have survived the test of experience. Also 
in part they are the work of creative personalities who have 
moved the mass, the Utopians imagining the future, and 
fashioning it, too, whenever their vision coincides with the 
aspirations and needs of the mass and thus gets the sanction 
of the common religious instincts and feelings. Out of the 
survey of these pattern ideas and their consequences, sociol- 
ogy finds the laws of progress, the conditions of a continuing 
human society. Roughly these are the development of like- 
mindedness, sympathy, good will, the avoidance of conflict, 
the universalization of opportunity. This is the way of 
life and none other. Again science brings certainty to 
religion. 

To get men to take this road, however, requires again more 
than the rationality that science requires of religion and brings 
to it. Professor Ellwood sees that science at most can furnish 
but one of the bases of religion. Religion is and must remain 
essentially in the realm of faith. That is, it must get men to 
walk where there is no certainty, to guess, to try, to venture, 


that life may go forward. By reason are vou saved through 
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faith, is then the formula for the religious science and the 
scientific religion. And its effectiveness obviously depends 
upon the part that reason plays in relation to faith. If it is 
merely to justify the faith that is already within us, then 
religion remains static, or becomes reactionary. If it is to 
justify faith in new ventures by giving her the experience of 
the past as equipment for the journey, then indeed will reason 
aid her in the building of a better human world as Professor 
Ellwood desires. 

Is the contribution of social science to religion then limited 
to the practical problems of human living? It calls for a 
rational faith that religion may use its contributions to the 
development of humanity, for a creative faith that religion may 
supplement and continue them. Has it anything to say about 
the content of faith, about what man shall believe in? Its 
testimony concerning the conquest of evil and the capacity 
of the race for progress is, of course, both challenge and rein- 
forcement to faith in a day when man needs desperately to 
believe in himself collectively. Then social science, as inter- 
preted by Professor Ellwood, pointing out the absurdity of 
purely subjective religion, goes on to affirm a moral universe 
as the essential condition of the progressive moral order it 
finds in human society, and to demand a religious attitude 
toward nature and the ultimate reality behind nature. 

Of course, we are told that religion must be freed from the 
trammels of theological dogmatism, that the trend of religion 
is and must be from theology to sociology, and by way of 
demonstration Professor Ellwood proceeds to set forth some 
definite theological views, assuring us that they do not affect 
the argument of the book. Manilestly the emphasis upon 
rationality in religion will not diminish but increase the inter- 
est in the theology; the more the area of the unknown is 
diminished in practical living the more free the mind is to 
adventure in other realms. To require theology to become 


scientific instead of being dogmatic is to give it a stimulus. 
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This process, however, is not advanced by telling us that 
Christianity informed by social science will reaffirm the belief 
in God, immortality, the reality of sin and salvation from sin 
as a part of the universal consciousness of man. Religion and 
social progress are not damaged as much by the denial of these 
beliefs in general as by differences over the form and manner 
of them in particular. What kind of God, what sort of immor- 
tality, how to be saved from sin? It is over these issues that 
men become unsocial and consequently irreligious. There- 
fore, what religion needs from social science is some appraisal 
of specific theological beliefs from the standpoint of social 
values, or at least such analysis of their social consequences 
as shall enable theology to make its own appraisal. 

True, Professor Ellwood points out that social science 
requires theological beliefs to show that they will result in a 
better human world, in more fellowship, in enhancing and 
extending the approved social values. For conventional reli- 
gion this involves precisely that reversal of relationships between 
the two worlds in which we live at the same time which Jesus 
accomplished when he proclaimed the service of man to be the 
service of God. Before it can be done in modern religion, the 
social scientist must give us more than generalizations about 
theological doctrines. For instance, in relation to the two 
problems over which the mind of man always has ranged and 
always will—God and evil—he must show us what modern 
studies of poverty, disease, and delinquency mean in terms of 
a theory of evil; he must show us in terms of social analysis 
just what is the relationship between loving God as one’s 
Father and one’s neighbor as one’s brother, that is, what actual 
working connection there is between democracy and the con- 
cept of God. 

This raises the question of what social science has to say 
about the teaching of Jesus. It declares, according to Pro- 


fessor Ellwood, that there is no other name under heaven 


whereby men may be saved. This for the reason that his 
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teaching of justice, brotherhood, and good will, enunciates the 
pattern ideas which are the conditions of a cohering and 
continuing social order. Around these and these only can 
civilization form. Therefore positive Christianity must pro- 
claim and organize these teachings, for they are in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of modern social science. 

For this leading American sociologists are cited. Giddings 
with his emphasis upon sympathy and consciousness of kind 
as the essential factor in human co-operation; Small with his 
exposition of the place of mutual service and sacrifice in social 
development; Ross with the formula for social progress, ‘‘ The 
maximizing of harmony and co-operation and the minimiz- 
ing of hostility and conflict”’; Cooley with his doctrine of the 
function of primary groups (those of intimate personal rela- 
tions, especially the family and neighborhood) in society. 

It is here that the evidence lies concerning the social validity 
of the teaching of Jesus and it needs to be worked out. Cooley 
proves that the primary groups are the builders of social life, 
the primary socializing agencies, developing both habits of 
co-operation and social consciousness. They are also the 
chief carriers of social tradition, of culture or civilization. Now 
the teaching of Jesus was obviously and historically the uni- 
versalizing of the social values and ideals of these primary 
groups. They are the source of his pattern ideas. This is 
roughly why and how he has the way of life which social 
science proves is the only way that humanity can develop. 
The detailed story of how and why the formative social values 
and ideals of primary groups were preserved, developed, and 
given religious sanction among the race from which Jesus sprang 
has not yet been adequately told by the sociologist. It needs 
very much more than the scant page Professor Ellwood has 
given to it. 

rom the standpoint of anthropology and sociology, Pro- 
fessor Ellwood sees Christianity as a new set of pattern ideas, 


the precursor of a new type of culture, because it endeavors to 
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replace the predatory morality of individuals, classes, tribes, 
nations with a universal, non-predatory morality. This 
complicates the task of universalizing the social values of 
primary groups, for it is evident that all groups have two con- 
flicting sets of pattern ideas, one for their relations within 
themselves, the other for their relations with other groups. 
The process of social organization—not merely what Ellwood 
calls barbarism—by multiplying intergroup relationships, 
develops the predatory attitudes that characterize their 
earlier stages and intrenches these behind the sanctions of law 
and religion. So far civilization has always been nationalistic 
and predatory, and so far Christianity and humanity alike 
have been defeated by it. Time and again it has organized 
the centrifugal forces of human living until they have become 
stronger than the centripetal, and the social order has broken 
to bits. With such a situation again impending, Christianity 
as Professor Ellwood sees it, as the records show it, as the 
heart of man approves it, comes as it did to the Roman world, 
as a new religion, proclaiming a new way of life, exhorting 
mankind to forsake the predatory attitudes of self-seeking 
groups and organize on a world-scale around the co-operative 
attitudes of the primary groups. Confronting such a task, it 
looks to social science for something more than the general 
statement that humanitarian ethics must have the support of 
a religion of humanity. It needs analysis of the process by 
which in some measure the unsocial values of intergroup 
relationships have already been transcended by the social 
values developed within primary groups. 

The problem is finally one of motivation and Ellwood gives 
it but a passing touch and a lingering glance in closing. Sound 
instruction about the control of public opinion and general 
principles concerning the organization of economics, politics, 
and the family will bear no fruit until life be moved to seek a 
better way of life. All this discussion could profitably be 


exchanged for a detailed account of the part that self-seeking 
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motives actually play in human society. The fact is, the 
general principles enunciated by Ellwood are either now, or 
at once will be, accepted by the powerful group of intellectual 
liberals in American Christianity, and yet nothing adequate 
happens. Why? They know without being told by sociology 
that the only sufficient motive for human living is love, that 
love that becomes sacrificial becomes also redemptive, but liber- 
alism has always been without passion, it has never desired the 
Universal and Beloved Community ardently enough to die for 
it. So the people perish for lack of knowledge of the way to 
live, for none may give it them until, like Jesus, they are 
willing to yield all, church, country, life, for the sake of human- 
ity. To the joint task of science and religion the former can 
bring only one part of the divine urge—the passion for truth— 
and that is unavailing without the other part—the passion for 
fellowship. 

For this religion must fall back upon the resources it pos- 
sessed before social science offered to come to its aid, when 
alone it proclaimed that love was the supreme good. Much 
impetus to social progress has been given by those who loved 
God enough to seek to serve their fellows, and their fellow- 
men enough to seek to save them from hell, and to try to get 
them to heaven. The same passion is now working still more 
effectively in modern social movements, alike among despised 
radicals and _ self-sacrificing church members. Can_ social 
sclence show us how it is generated and increased ? 

for our day does the process lie in working out the pos- 
sibilities of the union of social science and religion in concrete 
cases? Does religion wait again upon life? Take for instance 
the man who hews the coal for us. He needs a more human 
lot. Science tells us the final condition of its achievement is 
the reorganization and co-ordination of the production and 
distribution of coal to secure the greatest human use from that 
natural resource. It is a long and difficult job. Do the social 


scientists and the preachers love the coal miner and humanity 
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enough to set about their part in it? Or take the case of those 
who live in the countries to the south of us that are fast becom- 
ing financial dependencies of American banking interests and, 
therefore, the serfs of American politicians and militarists. 
Science tells us that the only way to save them and ourselves 
from the disaster of imperialism is to revise our concept and 
practice of property and its relation to forms of government in 
the light of what history has discovered in that field. Again 
do we love these brown-skinned children of God to whom we 
send our missions, do we love the ideal community, enough to 
undertake an extremely difficult and disagreeable job? It may 
be that only in using for human need the tools that science 
has already fashioned for us shall we increase the love without 
which reason remains impotent to save mankind from disaster. 

In short, the challenge and the impetus that social science 
brings to religion is to the revolutionary aspects of its social 
function, and it is the characteristic of Christianity that these 
bulk larger than its sanction of the good already attained. If 
preachers content themselves with proclaiming that sociology 
says in the long run no other than a Christian world is prac- 
ticable, if sociologists are satisfied with enunciating general 
principles concerning the harmony between science and Chris- 
tianity, their salt will soon lose its savor. Ellwood declares 
that ‘‘no crisis in social evolution exceeds the transition from 
one type of culture to another,” and we stand in that situation. 
The application of the natural sciences to human living has 
made such transition imperative. We must pass from the 
individualistic, nationalistic type of culture, with its emphasis 
upon private rights, to a collective type, emphasizing function 
and social values. The pattern ideas of the passing age still 
hold and endanger the life of the world. That they are 
opposite to the pattern ideas of Jesus is known to religion. 
That they are antagonistic to the needs of humanity is known 
to science. If religion and science are then to help each other 
save the world, all their force must be thrown at the moment 
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on the side of the revolutionary culture which Professor 
Ellwood says Christianity truly is. They cannot afford any 
tenderness toward the older order such as he has shown in 
lending aid and comfort to economic classes based on special 
privilege on the ground that separate economic functions are 
always necessary, or the church has shown by failing to strike 
at the roots of the economic order that has produced the 
twelve-hour day, the seven-day week, and a falling standard 
of living. 

Something more vital than the reconstruction of religion 
is involved in the thesis of Professor Ellwood. It is creative 
change that is required. The sinfulness of the present social 
order, the necessity and the possibility of a new life, this is 
the message that science requires of religion. And for those 
who proclaim it, the Black Hundreds and the Inquisition wait, 
and other Bufords will be chartered. Yet did new life and 
new religion ever come on any other terms? Did the crowd 
that lives content in ordinary days, unmoved by reason or by 
fear, that is swept to destruction by primitive passion in days 
of war and revolution, ever move a step nearer fellowship and 
God, away from robbing and killing toward sharing and lov- 
ing, except the trail were shown by some souls strong enough 
to take it? If social science and religion, being joined, would 
now move men, it is required that their word shall become 
flesh, tread the paths of service, and not turn aside from the 


way of the cross. 








THE RELIGIOUS APPROACH TO THE LATIN- 
AMERICAN MIND 


SAMUEL GUY INMAN 
New York City 


Social and intellectual transformations taking place in Latin America at the 
present time call for corresponding adaptations in missionary methods. The intelli- 
gent Mexican or South American is not interested in precise doctrinal statements which 
mean so much to some, nordoes he feel inclined toidentify himself with any ecclesiasticai 
organization which would tend to alienate him from his race. He is keenly alive to 
all that has to do with the welfare of his own country; he is proud of his culture, and 
believes that the Latin race has a distinct contribution to make to the world. But 
he is not blinded to racial or national shortcomings, and is willing to co-operate heartily 
with anyone who has the good of his people at heart and who is ready to labor for 
human betterment in the spirit of Christ and as a friend of man. 

The impression which the religious situation of South 
America made upon the author during his recent tour of the 
Continent may be summarized as follows: Religion is con- 
sidered by a large number of the intellectuals of South America 
to be organized evil, and when one asks them to accept it he is 
understood to be asking them to work against progress. The 
Roman Catholic church is thoroughly aroused to this opposi- 
tion to its organization and is making far-reaching efforts to 
overcome it and to checkmate the growing reform movements 
among laboring men, students, and women. The fight between 
the church and these ever-multiplying movements for social 
betterment is a most strenuous contest around which other 
battles will continue to wage for a period of years. The 
importance of pure morals has heretofore been little recog- 
nized in South America and the connection between morality 
and religion has seldom been made; there is now, however, a 
growing interest in ethical questions, which gives hope and 
invites help. The Evangelical churches and the foreign 
missionaries, while still occupying a very limited circle in the 
life of the Continent, have now come to the point where their 
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influence is publicly felt and acknowledged to be rapidly 
increasing. By probing under the surface there is found a 
movement toward spiritual life, yet it is almost entirely extra- 
ecclesiastical, confined to a chosen few of the intellectual class. 

I‘acing such a situation, the North American neighbor, 
who believes in the reality and power of the Christian religion 
and desires with all sincerity to help his southern friends, 
will inquire how it can be done. 

The first and most obvious answer is—enlarge the present 
mission work. There can be no doubt that this work has had 
far reaching results. To it may be traced many of the social 
movements which are now stirring the land. Little chapels in 
dark and dangerous streets; quiet meetings in private homes 
of individual “believers”; small schools, very lacking, from 
the standpoint of modern pedagogy, in equipment and teaching 
force; persistent colporteurs tramping over mountain and 
plain to distribute the word of God—these as well as the more 
pretentious evangelistic and educational activities which 
command wide attention from the public are worthy of dupli- 
cating a thousand fold. To the pioneers who have struggled 
along without equipment, in the midst of fanatical opposition, 
often with little support from home or field, is due full recogni- 
tion. No one who has studied the results of their work could 
fail to have the deepest appreciation for it. 

Yet everywhere one finds a holy discontent among the 
missionaries, and a belief that new methods are necessary. 
Some are even ready to declare that the need is for a new con- 
ception of the missionary task. How this should affect any 
particular situation must be determined by the individual 
missionary in view of his environment and of his aptitudes. 
One thing however seems sure and that is that the basis must 
be personality. Organization, to the Saxon, seems indispens- 
able. ‘‘Wherever two or three Americans are found to- 
gether, there will they meet and organize.” But two or 
three Latins, or many times that number, may be together 
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for many moons, without even thinking of organization. The 
strongest characteristic of the Hispanic American is individual- 
ism. This he has inherited from his American and his Iberian- 
Arabic ancestry. His relationships are personal. The strength 
of any leader, political or otherwise, in Hispanic America, lies 
in his personal relations. Candidates for office do not win by 
strong platforms but by strong friendships. Business is not 
captured by a fine organization, which is able to undersell and 
to hurry up deliveries, but by personal relationships with the 
buyer. Letters of introduction, which have gone out of style 
with the Anglo-Saxon are still of much value among Latins. 
An illustration of the importance of recognition of this emphasis 
on individualism is seen in the case of a leading intellectual 
figure who is becoming interested in Protestantism, because he 
considers that Protestant nations have been more progressive 
than Catholic, while his ideals of pan-Americanism involve 
logically for him a sympathetic attitude toward the religion 
of the Anglo-Saxon Republic of the North. His chief diff- 
culty in Protestantism is a sentimental one, derived from a dis- 
like of its historical founder, Martin Luther. For this scholar 
Luther is antipatico. He says that if a man of the type of 
Francis of Assisi or Abraham Lincoln, instead of the pug- 
nacious Wittenburg monk, had been the founder of Protestant- 
ism he would have very much less difficulty in embracing it. 
Needless to say he should be given new light on the great 
reformer’s character as well as to have pointed out to him 
that there is more than one type of saintliness needed in the 
world. The case, however, is interesting as affording an 
insight into South American psychology. Here it is personality 
rather than principle that is primarily attractive and for that 
reason the success of Christianity in this Continent is inti- 
mately bound up with the intrinsic attractiveness of the 
personalities through whom it is mediated. I am more and 
more convinced that what will ultimately win this Continent 


will not be naked principle or elaborate organization but living, 
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breathing, beaming personalities who will bring people into 
immediate contact with the living and radiant Lord. Instead 
of wasting a great deal of initial time in controversial dis- 
quisitions about the claims of Protestantism, the divine, 
human figure of Jesus Christ should be presented in all its 
etiulgence; the message should be above all things Cristo- 
centric—Christ as the satisfier of the heart’s longings; Christ 
as the savior of the individual and society; Christ as the fulness 
and goal of manhood. Here where bold Caudillos have never 
lacked a following, and men have clung to them through evil 
and good report, without considering too closely the cause 
they represented, the words of the Master have a very special 
significance: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Me.”’ 

In spite of the well-recognized individualism of the Latin 
American, however, the Anglo-Saxon missionary in southern 
countries generally follows his characteristic bent. His first 
step on taking up his residence in a Latin-American community 
is very likely to be the setting up of a foreign organization. 
He thereby makes it just as difficult as possible for anyone 
with the least standing in the community to approve and 
accept what the missionary has to offer. Just because the 
missionary is a foreigner he is on trial in the community. But 
the organization he sets up makes the matter worse. Organiza- 
tions are often regarded as only means of forcing methods and 
ideas upon the unwary and unwilling. But again organization 
makes unusual demands. The missionary sings hymns and 
wants his friends to sing. Anyone who knows the educated 
man of Latin America, with his dignity and reserve, will 
see how utterly foreign it seems to him to join in singing with a 
congregation. ‘There are other aspects of this organization 
quite foreign to Latin-American taste, yet, as he sees the 
situation, the only way provided for hearing the new truth is 
to join the organization. If the organization is sheltered in a 


poorly furnished hall on a side street, as is often the case, and 
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if the service is conducted in the broken language of a foreigner, 
or the uncultured tongue of an uneducated national, the 
difficulties increase. Is it any wonder that often people who 
are attracted to the evangelical church are the kind who have 
nothing to lose in social prestige and no cultural prejudices to 
overcome? The humble classes need the gospel ministry. 
One of the greatest contributions made by evangelical Chris- 
tianity toward the development of Latin-American nations is 
the raising of the peones and rotos from serfdom into a thinking, 
efficient middle class. But evangelical Christianity has a 
message also for the higher classes who now and for a long 
time to come will furnish the leadership of these nations. It is 
everywhere recognized that the method for effectively bringing 
the gospel to the higher classes of Latin America has not been 
found. When it is found it will pretty surely center around 
personality. 

This does not mean that to win Latin Americans as loyal 
disciples of the Lord Jesus, organization must be ignored. 
Latins need the invigorating influences of organization. The 
best-organized missions are the ones that are getting the best 
results. The magnificent work of the Methodist Centenary 
and the Presbyterian New Era movements in Chile and the 
Southern Baptist mission of Northern Brazil show this clearly. 
It rather means more emphasis upon methods which are dis- 
tinctively personal, which in the passing of time, have greater 
transforming power, through cultivating friendships, eradicat- 
ing wrong conceptions of life, and planting the leaven of love. 
There are thousands of forward looking men in South America 
who are anxious for fellowship with people who know the 
outside world as well as the South American world. ‘Time 
spent with such men would redound to the great good of the 
people whom the missionary has gone to serve. Many would 


never become members of the missionaries’ organization, but 


some would, and all would contribute to the missionaries 
life-purpose. 
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Several experiments have been tried by which it was hoped 
that missionary work should be carried along with the natural 
currents of custom and not set up unnecessarily difficult 
barriers. These are giving most interesting results. The 
Scotch mission in Lima founded in 1917, instead of starting as 
usual with a small preaching service, began with a day school 
which has been built up to the standard of a secondary school 
which fits young men for the National University. The whole 
attention of the mission has been so far given to the building 
up of that school. But no one can go into the home where 
these boys are boarded and into the classes where they are 
taught, without realizing what a far reaching evangelistic 
work is being carried on among them. Who will say that after 
a term of years the intensive spiritual cultivation given to those 
young men will not bear as much or even more fruit than the 
preaching services held by some other mission in a rented hall 
at certain hours for those who are willing to listen? Is it 
merely our Anglo-Saxon tradition or is it a careful study of the 
methods of Christ and Paul, that brands one course as right 
and the other as “hedging”? The Scotch mission proposes 
to open a place for the public proclamation of the gospel as 
soon as the proper foundations are laid. But I, for one, hope 
that they will so connect such a chapel with their educational 
work by announcing public lectures, or something of the 
kind, that it may be easy and natural for educated men and 
women to attend and hear the message. Since the director 
of the school has already been recognized in spite of his well- 
known religious relationships as an eminent educationalist, 
and has been elected a professor in the National University, 
such a step could be readily taken. 

Another experiment of this sort has been tried in Asuncion, 
Paraguay, where the Disciples of Christ recently opened the 
work. The first step was to send a missionary to live in 
Asuncion, to take courses in the university and to establish 
relations on a friendly basis with the people of the community. 
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These contacts were so well established and confidences so 
truly gained that when the missionary was ready to establish 
a school, he found the first people of the community giving 
blocks of time in helping him find property, run down titles, 
organize courses, etc. One of the leading lawvers of the city 
devoted much time to the matter of titles. He would have 
been entitled to a large fee, but refused to take any at all, 
because of his interest in the new enterprise. The school and 
all its foreign teachers are now regarded as a part of the com- 
munity liie in Asuncion, contributing in a large and unique 
way to the solution of its problems. The government of Para- 
guay has recently offered to furnish a building in the center of 
the capital city, to enable this recently established mission 
school to establish the first kindergarten in Paraguay. It is 
to be at the same time a training institution for kindergartners. 
A premature organization of Anglo-Saxon worship, before the 
Christian workers have made their personal friendships through 
which the way will lead naturally into organization, would, to 
my mind, be going both against Latin-American psychology 
and in the face of apostolic method, and would at the same 
time greatly delay the real progress of the gospel of Christ in 
Paraguay. 

To bring about a more complete occupation of one of the 
South American fields one mission board recently agreed to 
turn over to another the entire evangelical responsibility for a 
city which is a great student center. The church long estab- 
lished there has not been able to reach the city at large. It 
has developed a group of sincere believers but they are drawn 
almost wholly from the uninfluential classes. The new 
mission is prepared to put a considerable force into the task 
of reaching that city and its constituencies. Christian 
strategy would dictate more than the mere multiplication of 
old methods. This new force should plan a scheme for reaching 
the intellectual, especially the students who will become the 


leaders in all that territory. A new missionary might make 
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natural contacts with students and fit himself better for 
reaching all classes of people by taking courses in the uni- 
versity and by inviting little groups to his home. From 
that might develop a community service, including the public 
preaching of the gospel, which would reach the whole city. 
In the meantime the relationship of such a missionary to the 
group of humble Christians in the little church can be entirely 
cordial and helpful, but his whole program will not be con- 
fined to their circle. In other communities where the church 
has already started but has a narrow circle of influence, and 
where there is a desire to reach out into other circles, it might 
be wise to start an entirely difierent movement in another 
part of the town, letting the two develop separately. The 
one always will react favorably on the other, if they are both 
conducted with the spirit of love and service that animated 
Christ in His work. 

The first missionaries to Peru were forbidden by the 
authorities to preach, so they put up a photograph gallery 
and took the people’s pictures. For years they had to be 
contented with preaching as they photographed. The present 
mission house in Cuzco has all of its windows made of old 
photographic plates cleansed of the likenesses of the valley’s 
inhabitants. These missionaries not only made photographs 
but took contracts for public improvements, selling an iron 
bridge to the government, the placing of which forms one of 
the choicest stories ever related in South America. Thus, 
in this way a standing was gained that ultimately allowed the 
missionaries not only to open a meeting-place, but to exercise 
a large influence in that capital city. When permission had 
been gained to preach the gospel, they felt that they were no 
longer justified in taking pictures or building bridges or doing 
any other form of general community service. What was the 
outcome? The city soon concluded that they were merely 
trying to establish a foreign religion among them. The 


services were attended by the merest handful of ignorant 
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people. More recently through their hospital and school 
work, which they are now building up, the missionaries are 
finding a new contact with the community life. 

It goes without saying that the people of Latin America 
should be accustomed to listen to preaching. The pulpit has 
proved its worth through the ages and the Latin-American 
churches must use it. The question may we)) be raised, 
however, whether the most effective preaching must follow 
unchanging forms. Must a missionary always call his public 
address a sermon rather than a conferencia, as other public 
addresses are called; must he always take a text and read from 
the Bible and have congregational singing; must the meeting 
always be closed with prayer, no matter how many people 
are kept away by ecclesiastical forms which they regard either 
as foolish or as compromising? Must the Protestant mark 
be stamped on all that is published, when to do so often keeps 
perfectly good people who are honestly interested in the truth, 
from examining such literature ? 

‘““We are ten thousand miles away from these people”’ said 
a worker recently when we were discussing the problem of 
evangelism. That remark will stay with me as long as another 
of the same sort made by a very conservative missionary on 
an earlier trip to South America: ‘‘We might as well expect 
to convert these people to Mohammedanism as to the program 
which we Protestants are now presenting to them.”’ Yet this 
program can be made both popular and definitely religious. 
There is no reason for ‘“‘soft-pedaling”’ on religion in a school or 
social center, at a hospital or in a public conferencia. South 
Americans are much more accustomed to talk on religious 
topics than are North Americans. I have been before many 
a gathering where there was much hostility to one or both 
forms of organized Christianity, but never have found opposi- 
tion to a frank and tactful declaration that I believed in God 
and was convinced that direct and intimate contact with Him 


was necessary for a man’s or a nation’s highest development. 
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Along these lines one may present his profoundest convictions, 
and his audiences will continue to grow in interest and in 
culture. 

Latin America hungers for the message of Christ. It does 
not like the purely Anglo-Saxon method of presenting that 
message, nor does it care for an emphasis on dogma. Said a 
very fime Chilean gentleman recently, when explaining his 
unwillingness to join a Protestant church, “‘I will do anything 
for Christ, but nothing for controversy.” With only a 
preaching program evangelical forces may continue in cities 
like Buenos Aires, Havana, Lima, and Santiago during the 
whole twentieth century and still the people will be largely 
ignorant of their presence or indifferent to it. 

Latin America needs a religion which will help each indi- 
vidual to solve his problems. A professor in the normal school 
in Peru said. “The kind of religion we would accept would be 
one that emphasized beauty, love, and service—one that takes 
you away from fear. I left the Catholic church because they 
were always talking about the infierno. Maybe it will be as 
horrible as they say, but I propose to have a little respite from 
it here. We want something encouraging, not an everlasting 
threat. Teach us a religion that exalts life and service and 
we will accept it.’ [t needs likewise a religion that will help 
to solve the problems of each nation. In discussing with a 
thoughtful Chilean the question of a probable uprising of the 
common people of that country against the privileged classes, 
he said that the only hope he saw of preventing it was the 
starting by the Protestant churches of a movement of sufficient 
strength to bring about the necessary reforms through educa- 
tion. Enlightenment and unselfishness are the only hope for 
the solution of the industrial, economic, moral, social, and 
political problems that multiply so rapidly in those countries. 
With the mistakes of Anglo-Saxon countries as a guide, the 
new industrialism might prevent the exploitation of women and 


children or the clashing of labor and capital; and to encourage 
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the development of proper philanthropic organizations, of 
eleemosynary institutions, of recreative facilities for the 
young and of an educational system that will put morality 
first. But Protestantism at present is far from meeting these 
needs. 

It would seem that evangelical missionaries in Latin 
America have three distinctive services to render. One is the 
building up of an evangelical church which shall furnish a 
spiritual home and a working organization through which its 
membership shall do its part in serving God and humanity. 
Another is the cleansing of the Roman Catholic church from 
the error and superstition which clogs its Christian service. 
The third is the uplift of whole communities to a plane where 
everyone has a chance to be physically, morally, and spirit- 
ually at his best. Which of these services is most important 


who can say? They are more or less interrelated in their de- 


velopment; but it is the latter service which is awakening the 
heartiest response today from our southern neighbors. 











DID JESUS CALL HIMSELF THE SON OF MAN? 
CARL S. PATTON 


Los Angeles, California 


The Synoptic Gospels represent Jesus as calling himself the “Son of Man.” 
The contention of this article is that Jesus did not use this self-designation. 

1. The Synoptic Gospels represent Jesus as attempting to avoid being known as 
“the Messiah.” This conflicts with his use of a title which carried an unmistakable 
messianic meaning. 

2. In certain instances the phrase belongs to an editorial observation which has 
become a part of Jesus’ conversation. 

3. Sometimes the phrase is inserted by Matthew or Luke into a passage from 
Mark which is without it. Occasionally these insertions alter or spoil the original 
meaning of the passage. 

4. In many passages common to Matthew and Luke and not found in Mark, one 


of the later evangelists lacks the phrase where the other has it. 
5. In other instances where the phrase is common to Matthew and Luke, the 


passage bears evidence of later working over. In other passages the phrase is textu- 


ally suspicious. 
If Jesus did not call himself the Son of Man, did he entertain the idea of his 


messiahship and of his parousia which the church attributed to him ? 


Throughout the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus is represented as 
calling himself the “Son of Man.” It has been generally 
agreed that this representation is correct. It is the contention 
of this paper that this consensus of opinion is erroneous, and 
that there is every reason to think that Jesus did not use 
this self-designation. 

Whatever the phrase “Son of Man”? may have meant in 
its Aramaic original, there is no doubt that to the writers of 
the gospels it was a designation for the Messiah. But even 
to those who think of Jesus as always conscious of his messiah- 
ship, his use of this title is still full of difficulties. 

The most general of these difficulties is, that the Synoptic 
Gospels represent Jesus as making a constant effort to avoid 
being known as the Messiah. ‘‘He sutfered not the demons to 
speak, because they knew him,” says Mark.’ Luke fills the 
sentence out by adding, ‘‘to be the Messiah.’? Even after 
the confession of Peter at Caesarea, when Jesus had acknowl- 

t Mark 1:34. > Luke 4:41. 
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edged his messiahship in the intimate circle of his disciples, 
he still forbade them to tell anyone that he was the Christ. 
But if Jesus thus refused to allow himself to be known as the 
Messiah, how could he, habitually and in passages long anterior 
to those just referred to, have referred to himself by a title 
which would have betrayed his messiahship to the crowd ? 
Indeed, why should Jesus have referred to himself in the third 
person, under this or any other title? Why should he not 
always have said “TI,’’ as other men do, and as he himself did 
in many of his most emphatic passages ? 

Particular instances of Jesus’ reported use of this title 
support the suspicion aroused by this general consideration. 
One of the most obvious of these instances is found in the story 
of the paralytic borne by his four friends.'. The account 
runs: “In order that ye may know that the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins, he saith to the sick of the palsy, 
I say unto thee, Arise.’’ No one can have read this sentence 
without feeling its illogical construction. To be logically con- 
structed it should read, either, “In order that ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, I 
will now say to the sick of the palsy, Arise”; or “In order 
that they might know that the Son of Man had power on earth 
to forgive sins, He said to the sick of the palsy, Arise.” The 
first of these two orders would make the speech throughout 
a speech of Jesus. The second would make it throughout 
a part of the narrative. In the sentence as it actually runs, 
the point of view is partly that of the speaker, Jesus, and 
partly that of the narrator, Mark. But if the clause which 
contains the title “Son of Man” be taken, not as part of the 
speech of Jesus, but as part of Mark’s own narration, the con- 
fusion in the persons of the verbs disappears and the whole 
statement is quite natural. In other words, in this instance 
the phrase “Son of Man” seems naturally to go back to Mark 


and not to Jesus. 


t Mark 2:10; Matt. 9:6; Luke 5: 24. 
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There is a somewhat similar instance in which the words 
“the Son of Man” occur in what seems like an editorial 
addition; the phrase is found in all three synoptics, Matthew 
and Luke evidently taking it and its entire context from Mark.' 
The phrase occurs at the end of the discussion concerning Jesus’ 
walking through the corn on the Sabbath: “‘ Therefore the Son 
of Man is lord also of the Sabbath.’’ This closing sentence 
fits the argument about the Sabbath so poorly that Schmidt, 
in his Prophet of Nazareth, has argued from it that the phrase 
“Son of Man”’ did not refer to Jesus, nor to any other indi- 
vidual, but to man generally. If ‘“‘the Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath,”’ the appropriate conclusion 
is that man, as such, is lord of the Sabbath, and not, as Mark 
has it, “the Son of Man.’’ If however the argument of Jesus 
be allowed to conclude with Mark’s verse 27, and his verse 28 
be regarded as an addition by Mark himself, Jesus is relieved 
of this illogical conclusion. The verse will then have come 
from a time when the proper observance of the Sabbath was 
not quite settled among the Christians, and when the example 
of Jesus was adduced, as it probably often was, in support of a 
certain freedom of observance. 

In an instance peculiar to Luke the same phrase would seem 
with equal clearness to be part of an editorial comment, though 
appearing upon the surface as part of a saying of Jesus. It 
is that of the parable of the Unjust Judge.?- The obvious pur- 
pose of the parable is to exhort men to patience and to a con- 
tinued belief in God’s justice. The parable closes with the 
question, ‘‘ Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall 
he find the faith in the earth?”’ Noting the article before the 
word ‘faith,’ one asks, ‘‘What faith’?? And answers, 
naturally, the faith which Jesus had taught, the faith of the 
Christian church. But who was in doubt about the continu- 
ance of that faith? Not Jesus, certainly. Who then? 
Luke himself. In the mouth of Jesus, spoken at a time when 


Mark 2:28; Matt. 12:8; Luke 6:5. 2 Luke 18:8. 
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he was not ‘‘coming,” but was actually there, the words add 
nothing to the parable, and are quite out of place. But in 
the mouth of Luke, written during a period of persecution 
and uncertainty, they bear pathetic witness to the difficulty of 
maintaining the new faith in view of the long delay of the 
parousia. 

An equally clear instance of the misplacing of our phrase 
is found in Matthew’s form of the question addressed by Jesus 
to his disciples, ‘Who do men say that the Son of Man is?” 
Matthew and Luke take the entire passage from Mark. Luke, 
like Mark, makes Jesus ask, quite naturally, ‘Who do men 
say that Iam?” Matthew’s insertion of the phrase ‘Son of 
Man” spoils the question by making it carry its own answer. 
Considering the fact that when Matthew goes on to make 
Jesus direct his question to his disciples, it reads, not ‘Who 
do ye say that the Son of Man is ?”’ but “Who do ye say that 
I am?” one may conclude without much hesitation that the 
phrase in the earlier question is a gloss upon the original 
gospel of Matthew. 

Equally plain is the case of the incident recorded by 
Luke? of the reception of Jesus in the Samaritan village, closing 
with the words, “For the Son of Man did not come to destroy 
men’s lives (souls) but to save them.” As in so many instances 
where this phrase is used, the tense of the verb is aorist. It 
is not, ‘‘the Son of Man has come,” or ‘‘is come,” but “‘came”’; 
thus seeming to betray the point of view of one who looks 
back upon the life of Jesus and sums up its significance in a 
single statement. That in this instance the words are an 
editorial addition, and not a part of the speech of Jesus, is 
clearly confirmed by the fact that they are lacking in the 
best manuscripts and are omitted by Westcott and Hort. 
The same may be said of Luke’s words? appended to the 
conversation between Jesus and Zaccheus. Though in this 
instance no manuscript authority exists for the rejection of 


t Matt. 16:13 9:51-56. 19:10 
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the words, “For the Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost,” they obviously constitute an editorial 
addition to the actual speech of Jesus, explaining why he spoke 
so graciously, and indicating the developed conception of his 
work which prevailed in the church at the time of the writing 
of Luke’s gospel. 

A similar instance is that of Jesus’ discourse on true great- 
ness... ‘‘Whoever would be great among you,” says Jesus, 
“let him be your servant.” Matthew follows Mark in the 
additional words, ‘‘For even the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.”’ The words are well attested. In Luke’s render- 
ing of the same speech,? however, which has evidently been 
somewhat worked over by Luke or has been influenced in his 
account by other sources than Mark, the words are lacking. 
In Matthew, also, the words are followed, in various manu- 
scripts, by a considerable addition in the same vein. Quite 
without the suggestion contained in these facts, one can but 
consider this sentence of Mark’s (and Matthew’s), with others 
of the same kind already considered, as an editorial comment 
of the gospel writers, intended by them to enforce Jesus’ 
advice by his own example both in life and death. The 
perfectly definite reference to the death of Jesus, and the 
developing conception of what that death meant to the world, 
would almost of themselves stamp the words as an utterance 
of the growing faith of the church, and not as an utterance 
of Jesus himself. 

We may advance the matter a step further by observing 
somewhat more in detail some of the passages where the 
phrase ‘“‘the Son of Man” is inserted in one gospel where the 
parallel passage in one or both of the other gospels is without 
it. Thus in the passage which Matthew takes from Mark,3 
he inserts (vs. 28) the phrase ‘‘the Son of Man coming in his 

* Mark 10:45; Matt. 20: 28. 2 Luke 22: 24-27 
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Matt. 16: 24-28; Mark 8:34—9:1; Luke 9: 23-27. 
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kingdom.” Bousset has called attention to the fact that in 
this instance, and in several others peculiar to Matthew, the 
conception of a kingdom of Christ seems to have taken the 
place of the Kingdom of God about which Jesus preached. 
Any such substitution of one conception for the other must 
of course be much later than the time of Jesus. That such a 
substitution has taken place in this instance is confirmed by 
the fact that Mark and Luke not only lack the phrase “the 
Son of Man,”’ but instead of ‘in his (Christ’s) kingdom”’ read 
simply and naturally, ‘‘the Kingdom of God.” 

Matthew has a similar insertion of our phrase in his sen- 
tence,’ ““When the Son of Man sits upon the throne of his 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the tribes 
of Israel.’’ The body of this section appears to be taken from 
Mark,’ but to have been influenced in both Matthew and Luke 
by a non-Markan source common to them. ‘The part of the 


9 


discourse containing our phrase is apparently taken by both 
Matthew and Luke, not from Mark but from this other source. 
But though Luke has thus derived his statement “Ye shall 
sit on twelve thrones judging the tribes of Israel’ from the 
same source as Matthew, Luke’s version of it does not con- 
tain the phrase ‘“‘the Son of Man.” Matthew has added it. 
The source of Matthew and Luke is here obviously an old one, 
probably older than Mark, going back to a time of predomi- 
nantly Jewish Christianity; but the phrase added by Matthew 
does not appear to have been contained in it. Matthew’s 
habit of heightening the eschatological character of various 
passages is further illustrated by the fact that elsewhere in this 
same section he reads “the Son of Man upon the throne of 
his glory,” where Luke reads merely “‘my kingdom.” Here 
again, of course, in both gospels, occurs the substitution of the 
kingdom of Christ for the Kingdom of God. 

In Matthew’s twenty-fourth chapter’ occur two instances 


of our phrase peculiar to him, though he is here depending 


t Matt. 19:28 4 Mark 10:28 f. 3 Vss. 30 and 39 
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upon Mark. ‘‘The little apocalypse,” to which the passage 
belongs, is now generally considered to be a Jewish document 
worked over, or worked into the speech of Jesus, by the 
evangelists or by a tradition anterior to them. In the first 
instance just referred to, Matthew has the words, “And then 
shall be seen the sign of the Son of Man in heaven”; they 
are lacking in both Mark and Luke. In the second instance, 
the passage concerning ‘“‘the days of Noah,” Matthew and 
Luke (Mark has here no parallel) once use our phrase in 
common;! but Matthew adds it a second time’ where it is 
lacking in Luke. That the words are to be credited to Matthew 
(or his source ?) instead of to Jesus, is further indicated by the 
fact that here, as in other instances where the phrase is peculiar 
to him, he has coupled them with the word ‘‘parousia,” a 
usage peculiar to Matthew. 

While Matthew contains a larger number of the insertions 
of our phrase where Luke or Mark (or both) in parallel pas- 
sages are without it, Luke is to be credited with a few such 
insertions. In his beatitude’ ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men shall 
hate you... . on account of the Son of Man,” Matthew’s 
somewhat close parallel to this beatitude is without this 
phrase. This is one of the few passages where the phrase is 
not used in an eschatological sense. But Luke’s language 
here, implying that the Christians are or have been persecuted 
for their messianic expectations concerning Jesus, certainly 
betrays a time much later than that of Jesus himself. The 
passage ‘‘Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will 
the Son of Man confess before the angels of God” is obviously 
eschatological. It contains the same confusion of first and 
third persons which has been noted in other instances. In his 
parallel verse Matthew says simply, “Him will I confess.” 


In most instances, therefore, it is Matthew, but in a few 


t Matt. 24:37; Luke 17: 26. a VS .i50: 36:22 +Luke 12:8 


Other instances of Luke’s peculiar use of our phrase have been discussed above, 
but they occur in passages not duplicated in the other gospels 
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instances it is Luke, who represents Jesus as referring to him- 
self as “‘the Son of Man” where in the other gospel he says 
simply ‘‘T,” “me,” or “mine.” 

In one or two instances Matthew and Luke agree in the 
use of our phrase where they are dependent upon Mark but 
where Mark does not use it. Most notable of these is the 
passage concerning “the sin against the Holy Ghost.” | 
suppose that any reference to “‘the Holy Ghost” in the 
mouth of Jesus is liable to suspicion on general grounds: 
since the Fourth Gospel undoubtedly represents the early 
tradition that ““the Holy Ghost was not given” till after the 
death of Jesus. In this case, however, we are not left to such 
general considerations. Matthew and Luke agree in making 
Jesus say,* “Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of 
Man, it shall be forgiven him.’ They thus contrast those 
who speak against Jesus, with those who speak against the 
Holy Ghost; the former may be forgiven, the latter not. 
Mark,? from whom the passage is taken, does not contain this 
contrast, as he does not contain our phrase. He does, how- 
ever, have the phrase “the sons of men.”’ If Mark had before 
him the same source from which Matthew and Luke derived 
their phrase “the Son of Man,” it is hard to say why he 
should have replaced this phrase, with its direct and unmistak- 
able reference to Jesus, by his more general and colorless 
phrase. But the entire passage, either as recorded in Mark 
or in some earlier source or as worked over by Matthew 
and Luke, obviously comes from a period of the developing 
life of the church when the members of the church were recipi- 
ents of the Spirit and those outside were not. Blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost was then much worse than blasphemy 
against the Son of Man, because one might speak ill of Jesus 
without knowing or understanding him, but one who spoke 
ill of the Holy Spirit struck at the very life of the church, 
and reviled the gift by which all Christians lived. The pas 


t Matt. 12:32; Luke 12:10. 2 3:28-20. 
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sage reminds one of Paul’s statement, “I give you to under- 
stand that no one speaking in the Spirit calleth Jesus accursed,”’ 
and was probably written, or assumed its present form, some- 
where near the time these words of Paul were written. 

There remain certain instances where the phrase “the 
Son of Man” is used by both Matthew and Luke, in parallel 
passages not derived from Mark. Such is the passage in which 
Jesus compares himself to Jonah and Solomon.' Luke says 
simply that as Jonah was a sign to his generation, so the Son 
of Man shall be to his. The meaning seems eschatological. 
Matthew however changes the meaning by introducing the 
extremely definite prediction about the “three days and nights 
in the heart of the earth.” The definiteness of this prediction, 
so different from anything else reputed to have been said by 
Jesus, has of itself led many to suspect that the exact wording 
of Matthew’s passage took shape after the resurrection. This 
explanation would certainly relieve Jesus of the responsibility 
of comparing himself so freely with Solomon, and claiming 
such superiority to him—a thing eminently proper for the 
early church to do, but somewhat strange as coming from 
Jesus himself. 

A similar passage, open to a similar objection, is that in 
which Jesus compares his parousia to the lightning.? Of this 
comparison, Bousset? remarks that it can be attributed to 
Jesus only upon the supposition that he had ‘completely 
mythologized his own person.” Of the passage, ‘‘Ye know 
not in what hour the Son of Man cometh,’’* it need only be 
remarked how ill the words fit the time of Jesus himself, and 
how well they fit the period in which the gospels were written, 
when men were looking with eager expectancy for the parousia. 
The same thing is true of the statement, ‘* Ye shall not finish 
the cities of Israel before the Son of Man be come.’ If as 
has been suggested by Mr. James Hardy Ropes (if I remember 

' Matt. 12:40; Luke 11:30. 3 Kyrios Christos, pp. 11-12. 


2 Matt. 24:27; Luke 17: 24 4 Matt. 24:44; Luke 12:40. s Matt. 10: 23. 
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correctly), the section in which this saying occurs was first 
compiled as a book of instructions to the early Christian 
preachers, the words fall beautifully into place; the preachers 
are to make haste, as their task can hardly be completed, at 
best, before the parousia. In the mouth of Jesus, alive and 
well and with no immediate prospect of death before him, 
they are strangely out of place. 

It would be too tedious to ask the reader to examine every 
passage in which our Synoptic Gospels use the phrase “the 
Son of Man.” By far the larger part of them have now been 
gone over. ‘To the writer’s mind, not one of them is unsuspect. 
In many instances the phrase is obviously inserted by one 
writer into a context where one or both of the other gospels 
are without it. In others, it is textually suspicious. In 
others it is obviously an editorial remark which the author 
never intended to be taken as part of the speech of Jesus. In 
others its introduction produces confusion in the persons of 
the verbs and in the structure of the sentence. In others it 
betrays a point of view obviously unlike that of Jesus and 
impossible in his time. It abounds in passages which speak 
of the death and resurrection and “parousia” of Jesus in 
precisely such terms as he would not have been likely to use 
but as were entirely natural for his followers to employ after 
his death and while awaiting his parousia. 

If Jesus did not call himself the Son of Man, the question 
naturally arises, at what period the phrase began to be applied 
to him. Light is thrown upon this question by the fact that 
the phrase is never employed by Paul. It is found once in 
the book of Acts, in the mouth of Stephen; but the speech 
of Stephen is probably much later than Stephen himsell. 
It occurs in the common non-Markan document that lies 
behind Matthew and Luke; whatever that document be called, 
its most probable date is a few years later than the Pauline 
epistles. The title is used oftener by Mark than by this 
earlier source, and oftener by Matthew and Luke than by 
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Mark—an indication that it only gradually acquired its place 
as a recognized messianic title of Jesus. 

If Jesus did not call himself the Son of Man, the further 
question remains whether, and how far, he thought of himself, 
in any way, at any time, as the Messiah; or whether, if he did, 
he connected with that idea those images of a return upon 
the clouds and a messianic throne and kingdom which the 
early church reports him as having entertained. The present 
study is of course not conclusive upon such a point. But 
many or most of those messianic conceptions which are most 
materialistic and most obnoxious to modern minds, find 
their expression in precisely those passages where the phrase 
“the Son of Man” is most freely used. The present study 
does certainly throw doubt upon the authenticity of these 
passages as coming from Jesus, and therefore relieves him of 
the responsibility for the grosser elements of the messianic 
conception. 








THEOLOGICAL DOCTRINES AND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


A. M. SANFORD 
Columbian College, New Westminster, B.C. 


Recognizing the importance of doctrinal formulation in influencing ideals, this 
article makes certain suggestions concerning theological tendencies today. The older 
theology employed analogies taken from a régime of political autocracy. The modern 
social consciousness protests against these conceptions. This protest is responsible 
for the modern emphasis on divine fatherliness, the modification of the doctrine of 
retributive punishment, and the ideal of God as a never-ceasing co-worker with man 
in the achieving of good. 


Correct intellectual conceptions of life must necessarily be 
a large factor in the origination and furtherance of movements 
for the improvement of the race. It must be acknowledged 
that individuals often act in a way conducive to social 
progress even though their systems of belief logically work 
toward reaction. In such cases their action is wiser than 
their doctrine. Many who believe that the present world is 
not only getting worse but must get increasingly worse until 
the Son of Man returns with catastrophic power to overthrow 
unrighteousness will nevertheless vote right upon measures such 
as Prohibition which are designed to make the world better at 
once. With a professed despair concerning the conquering 
power of the spiritual forces now in operation under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God, they nevertheless often unite in 
practical action with those who believe that the Kingdom of 
God may be established through the larger incoming of the 
spirit of Christ into the life of humanity. 

It is undeniable, however, that such contradictions between 
theory and action make rapid progress in social development 
impossible. If we are to have enthusiasm and conquering 
power we must have a theory of life that will unloose all the 


energies of our souls. Men cannot achieve much success 1n 
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social reform when they believe in the inevitableness of failure. 
The spirit that promotes progress rests upon a belief that 
righteousness may be established and must be established now 
by the use of forces that our Lord and Master has placed at our 
command. 

Clear, consistent thinking greatly promotes effectiveness of 
action. Whether we approve or disapprove of the Marxian 
theory that the making of profit upon the labor of others 
involves the robbery of the toiler, we can see that with its 
clear-cut definite message, it has done more to promote the 
present social unrest prevailing in all countries than almost all 
other factors put together. Every day the might of this 
theory is revealed. The number of thoroughgoing Marxian 
Socialists in America is not large but the influence of their 
propaganda has endangered capitalistic interests everywhere. 
They are mightily effective because they have a clear-cut 
theory as to the rights of labor, and have the enthusiasm and 
vigor for propaganda that such thinking always inspires. And 
this theory will doubtless continue to produce unrest and indus- 
trial strife until either the system of profit ceases or profit is 
shown to be socially necessary and advantageous. 

If there is such dynamic in any clear-cut theory, why should 
we not bring our theological doctrines under review and see 
whether they have in them the power of moving men to action 
in the direction of promoting a world-order based upon right- 
eousness? If we are able to interpret doctrinal beliefs to men 
so that their social value is evident, there will be a new 
interest in religion and a great acceleration of progress in 
everything that pertains to the welfare and happiness of hu- 
manity. If they cannot stand this test of social value, let them 
be added to the large list of discarded opinions and beliefs 
that men once considered the essentials of religious truth but 
which have been thrown aside never to be taken up again. 

The development of the social consciousness has wrought 
havoc with many ideas that once were considered essential to 
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the Christian faith. As an illustration let me give a few 
lines from Joseph Alleine’s Alarm to Unconverted Sinners: 

Know therefore that while thou art unconverted, the Infinite God 
is engaged against thee... .. : As much as heaven is above the earth, 
omnipotence above impotence, infinity above nullity; so much more 
horrible is it to fall into the hands of the living God than into the paws 
of bears and lions, yea, furies or devils. His face is against thee. His 
heart is against thee. His hand is against thee ‘The holiness of God 
is full of antipathy against thee. He is not only angry with thee (so 
he may be with his own children) but he hath a fixed, rooted, habitual 
displeasure against thee. The power of God is mounted like a mighty 
cannon against thee. .... Power and anger together make fearful 
a The wisdom of God is set to ruin thee. He hath ordained 
his arrows and prepared instruments of death and made all things ready. 
His counsels are against thee to contrive thy destruction. He laughs to 
see how thou wilt be taken and ensnared in the evil Gay. 6.60. a All the 
attributes of an infinite God are bound by an oath to punish thee. . . . . 
If the Almighty hath power to torment thee, thou shalt be perfectly 
miserable in soul and body to all eternity unless it be prevented by 
speedy conversion. 

Where do we hear such a voice today ? What has occurred ? 
Simply this: The world has largely passed out from autocratic 
systems of human government, and with the larger emphasis 
placed upon the rights of men has outgrown those conceptions 
of God which made him a capricious and unreasonable tyrant. 
Alleine’s preaching was effective in the day when absolute 
monarchs, filled with caprice, hatred, and self-glory, wrought 
their own will upon the persons and possessions of their sub- 
jects. But in an age of democratic ideals and institutions it 
awakens no response. In fact it repels all right-thinking 
people. 

In the nineteenth century great social questions tended to 
bring out the contrast between tyrannical and humane con- 
ceptions of God. When the system of human slavery was In 
danger, its defenders turned to the Bible for weapons to use 
in the struggle. The fact that at that time the great mass of 


the people believed that inspiration involved infallibility and 
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that all parts of the Bible were equally inspired made it pos- 
sible to build up an argument that slavery was an institution 
sanctioned by God. On the other hand, the moral conscious- 
ness of many good men was in revolt. Whittier, reading in 
the Courier of Charleston, S.C., concerning a celebrated pro- 
slavery meeting held September 4, 1835, was mightily indignant 
when his eyes rested on these words: ‘‘ The clergy of all denomi- 
nations attended in a body, lending their sanction to the 
proceedings, and adding by their presence to the impressive 
character of the scene.” 
Just God! and these are they 
Who minister at thine altar, God of Right! 
Men who their hands with prayer and blessing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of light! 
What! preach and kidnap man ? 
Give thanks,—and rob thy own afflicted poor ? 
Talk of thy glorious liberty, and then 
Bolt hard the captive’s door ? 
What! servants of thy own 
Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 
The homeless and the outcast,—fettering down 
The tasked and plundered slave! 
How long, O Lord! how long 
Shall such a priesthood barter truth away, 
And in thy name, for robbery and wrong 
At thy own altars pray ? 
The logic of events was that a system of biblical interpretation 
which outraged the growing moral consciousness of men could 
not stand. 

Contemporaneous with the changes from autocracy to 
democracy in government, and with the development of hu- 
maner feelings and methods in regard to the slave, the outcast, 
the unfortunate, changes were taking place in the realm of 
theological thought and in the method of studying the Scrip- 
tures. The scientific spirit was abroad and could not but affect 
the viewpoints of men concerning religion. The criticism of 


biblical writings began to shake the old foundations of faith. 
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In the midst of great uncertainty concerning some of the 
books of the Bible, many persons fell back upon the narratives 
which tell how Jesus moved among the masses in the days oi 
his flesh. The human Jesus was re-discovered and the more 
clearly his spirit was discerned, the more fully did men feel 
that he truly represented the attitude of God to men. His 
great message of the Fatherhood of God, a Fatherhood which 
was beautifully portrayed in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
awakened a response in the moral consciousness of men. They 
felt that this presentation of God and his love must be the 
truth. Thus all conceptions of God that made him tyrannical] 
and unloving were gradually but surely undermined. Crude 
views may long survive, but the great mass of good men will 
refuse to retain pagan conceptions of the character of God. 
The Eternal) Father cannot be lacking in all those virtues that 
we expect an ordinary good father to have today. As Whittier 
said: 

Can hatred ask for love? Can Selfishness 

[nvite to self-denial? Is he less 

Than man in kindly dealing? Can he break 

His own great law of fatherhood, forsake 

And curse his children ? 

The changes that have taken place in government, social 
conceptions, and theology have made it impossible for many 
preachers of Christianity to proclaim the doctrine of an ever- 
lasting fire in hell from which there can be no escape for a 
sinner who dies unforgiven. Eternal loss is possible. [i I 
have sinned against God and men today, if I have failed to do 
my duty toward them, I have lost something that I can never 
regain. But belief in eternal unconditional punishment is 
not easy in an age which believes that Jesus truly interpreted 
God’s thought and spirit, that God is a real Father to men. 
It is not easy in an age which is adopting programmes of prison 


reform and the parole system, which is emphasizing the prin- 
ciple that punishment should be preventive and remedial 
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rather than retributive, which recognizes that many crimes 
are the result of abnormal physical or psychical conditions, 
which is looking forward to the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. The idea behind this modern attitude toward offenders 
is that God expects his children to put forth the best possible 
effort to effect the restoration of the lost. Will he himself fail 
to honor the principle? ‘‘Is he less than man in kindly deal- 
ing?” The eternal damnation of unbaptized infants was once 
accepted almost universally as an essential truth of Chris- 
tianity. But it is rejected by countless millions today who feel 
that it is a reflection upon the character of God. It has broken 
down before the logic of a mother’s love and before the develop- 
ment of humane feelings in the hearts of the people. In an 
age charged with social sympathies it is strangely out of place. 

Theological and social progress are inseparable; they act 
and react upon each other. Sometimes the impulse forward 
comes from the social] reformer and sometimes from the student 
of theology. Where doctrines are crude or social conditions 
unjust, there is bound to be a revolt which sooner or later 
affects both realms. In the Protestant Reformation religious 
and economic factors worked together. Luther was stirred by 
the sight of religious abuses and from this was led to call into 
question the whole ecclesiastical system. Many of the princes 
of Germany were glad to be free from the political domination 
of Rome and were particularly pleased to support a movement 
which interfered with the continuous stream of gold flowing to 
the Vatican. In England likewise the great change was 
brought about and maintained by governmental, social, and 
religious influences working together. In our modern age we 
see the revolt against unjust conditions in the industrial realm, 
and on the other hand we witness a great revival of interest in 
the messages of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, brought 
about by the application of the historical method to the study 
of the Scriptures. In the center of all the conflicting and 


co-operating forces stands the personality of Jesus who is 
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claimed alike by the theologian and by the industria) reformer. 
Thus by many lines of impulsion the Spirit of God is pushing 
the world forward to clearer conceptions of truth and to a 
larger, fuller life for humanity. The Christian church should 
open its heart to the inspiring, energizing, and unifying influ- 
ence of that Spirit. It should have broad social ideals and 
sympathies and such a theory of God’s relationships to men 
that in thought and action it would be the most consistent 
and influential of all organizations in ushering in the better day. 

This transformation of theological conceptions under the 
influence of social ideals may be illustrated by noting certain 
aspects of the modern conception of God. 

We must recognize that all static views of God are 
inimical to social progress. He is the living God and as a 
great personality has ever given expression to himself in many 
and varied activities. Some of our teachers, however, would 
have us believe that he did not begin to work until about six 
thousand years ago. The logic of their theory is that previous 
to that time he existed as a Being inert, silent, motionless, 
finding satisfaction in self-contemplation. Through all eter- 
nity, forever and forever, he lived without even matter around 
him out of which to fashion a universe. This earth with its 
resources, problems, and destiny was only an afterthought. 
About six thousand years ago he created matter out of nothing 
by fiat and in six days made the world and created man. Such 
a theory dishonors God and deprives man of all inspiration for 
alifeofservice. If God did nothing for all eternity, why should 
man look upon a life of activity as either necessary or desirable ? 

Fortunately, scientific men have given us a much more 
extensive view of what the Christian may rightly term the 
activities of God. Perhaps man has been living upon this 
planet for 100,000 years. ‘This in no wise should give a shock 


to theological students except that the time claimed may be 


altogether too short. From a doctrinal point of view I would 
be glad if they could prove that man’s life upon this or some 
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other planet extended over millions of years. It would show 
that the heart of the Eternal Father always appreciated 
children. 

Nor should there be any dismay over the claim that this 
earth is some hundreds of millions of years old and that the 
universe as a whole has a history that can hardly be measured. 
Any statement of this kind is preferable to the idea that God 
just began to work a few thousand years ago. In fact it is 
just as easy for me to believe in the eternity of matter as to 
accept the theory that this vast and mighty universe was 
created out of nothing. So long as the personality of God is 
retained, I see no reason why we should not think of him work- 
ing in every part of this great world throughout an immeasur- 
able past. The fact that the human spirit reveals its directing 
and controlling power in the operations of a material body 
does not destroy its supremacy. Rather, therein does it reveal 
its supremacy, its transcendence. My spirit is now operating 
through my brain and hand but it is greater than either. It is 
transcendent and immanent. Is it a thing impossible that the 
great Personality whom we call God should always have 
operated through the material universe? The Pauline doc- 
trine given in Eph. 4:6 is strictly up-to-date: ‘‘One God and 
Father of all who is over all and through all and in you all.” 
This view may seem to place limitations upon the nature and 
operations of the Divine; but we do this also in other phases 
of our reasoning, as for instance when we attribute personality 
to human beings, accepting the fact that they have the power 
to will either for or against the purposes of God. To escape 
this dilemma thinkers have often resorted to Pantheism, but 
1 would prefer to accept the theory that there are limitations 
to the power and activities of God. This makes it possible for 
us to accept the theory of the everlastingness of matter so 
long as we guard the point that through it al) the Divine 
Spirit has been ceaselessly operating and using all things for 
the expression of his will. 
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Let us return to the aim of this phase of our discussion which 
is to establish the theory of God as the Eternal Worker. As 
Jesus said, ‘““My Father worketh until now and I work” (John 
5:17). The Christian view of life involves work, a proper 
use and development of the material world for the good oj 
mankind. Such effort is not optional. It is the law of the 
universe; it is the will of God. Every man is bound to do his 
best even as God has been doing his best. God has been doing 
his best. You cannot accept the alternative that he has only 
been using his resources in a limited measure. If you do, vou 
have no legitimate ground upon which to demand that men 
should put forth special effort in any line whatever. The view 
of God advocated in this paper makes it imperative for every 
person to use his powers to the fullest extent possible for the 
good of humanity. We must seek to discover and utilize all 
the resources of our world to the end that the personalities of 
men may be developed to the highest possible degree. There 
is no slackening in production according to God’s plan of life. 
Just now the Eternal Worker is calling upon all men to cease 
fighting and to produce, produce, produce, to distribute, to dis- 
tribute, to distribute. The scientist, the miner, the fisherman, 
the carpenter, the farmer, should co-operate with God not for 
increased profits but to meet the needs of millions who are 
sorely pressed for the bare necessities of life. The “‘slacker”’ 
in peace is just as unworthy as the “slacker” in war. 

If the aim of God is the enrichment of the personalities of 
men so that they may have fellowship with himself and live 
helpfully and happily together among themselves, then the 
preacher, the teacher, the philosopher, the poet, the musician, 
the artist, all may find their places as workers together with 
God. Every sphere of human life is dignified by this thought 
and every worker has the highest inspiration for service. 

Such a view of God not only sets before us a great example 


but it indicates the imperative nature of our responsibility. In 


the spiritual realm as well as in the physical, if anything more 
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is to be done for men, we must do it. God cannot do any more 
until we put forth more effort. When we begin he will work 
through us. There are some who think that God has great 
resources of power that he is not using, power that he will 
only use when we intercede earnestly with him. Such a 
view means that he could look on a world in sin and misery 
without doing his utmost to help it, that he could take a half- 
hearted interest in the salvation of men and that anything he 
might do would be in the nature of a condescension. This is 
the old aristocratic view of God. The God whom I seek to 
worship and serve is One who could not look upon a world in 
need without putting forth all his power to save, One who is 
now doing everything possible to lead humanity to fulness of 
life. If anything more is to be done—and every sane person 
recognizes that the needs of every nation, material and spiritual, 
are enormous and that great constructive plans must be car- 
ried out to save the people and the interests of civilization— 
then the most tremendous responsibility comes to each one of 
us to enlist in the service and to do our best. We cannot 
depend upon an upward tendency or even a Divine Urge to 
ensure progress. Civilization may fail, chaos may become uni- 
versal, the darkness of medieval night may once again settle 
down upon the world. God could not have saved Europe 
from the barbarism of the fifth, seventh, and tenth centuries 
or he would have done it. If he could have done it, what view 
are we to take concerning his character? The trouble was that 
too few persons shared in his sympathies and activities. Alto- 
gether too few were under the influence of his great heart of 
love and the guidance of his Spirit. And today as seldom 
before in the world’s history every interest of God and man is 
imperilled. Progress is not inevitable. Eternal vigilance is 
not only the price of liberty but of everything upon which man 
depends for nobler living. Good will not be the final goal of 
ill unless we make it so. And in the effort to win the world 
for truth and love and righteousness every last man will count. 
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Let us go out and get more men! With hearts and lives fully 
surrendered to God and his purposes we shall share with him 
in the achievement of the great desire of his heart—the emanci- 
pation and perfecting of the race, the full establishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

The view thus advocated concerning God will help to answer 
some of the questions presented to us by perplexed Christians 
and critical unbelievers. Why didn’t God prevent the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania? the death of the soldier boy for whom 
mothers and sisters prayed? the war itself? Some will 
answer, ‘‘ He didn’t choose to do it.’”’ Could he have prevented 
these things? ‘Yes, but he did not choose to prevent 
them.’’ Can we not see that such answers call into question 
the character of God? At this stage let me say in all humility 
I would sacrifice the theory of God’s absoluteness at any time 
rather than leave ground for the impeachment of his moral 
character. I do not believe he could have prevented the war. 
Through the messages and life and sacrifice of Jesus, through 
all the great prophets before and after Jesus, through every 
earnest soul that has been seeking to lead mankind into an 
understanding of the love and peace of God, our Heavenly 
Father sought to turn men away from the spirit that produced 
the war, but men would not be turned away. And when 
millions of soldiers lined up against each other, armed and 
supported with the most deadly weapons that the mind of man 
could invent, God could not save the life of every boy whose 
parents were praying for him. For all the loss and sorrow, 
the degradation and the shame of recent years man, not God, 


was responsible. 

Men might as well face their responsibility. We are free 
to make this earth the Kingdom of Hell or the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Every unjust act, every deed of selfishness and 
greed, every untruth, every abuse of power, every lustful act 
or licentious look tends to make possible the Kingdom of Hell. 
If we live falsely, selfishly, dishonestly, we are making a direct 
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contribution to strife, chaos, hopelessness. There is a glorious 
alternative, however, which may be realized if we bring our- 
selves fully into line with the principles of brotherhood exempli- 
fied in Jesus. The point to be emphasized is that it rests with 
the people of the present generation to determine what shall 
be the conditions of life for those succeeding us. If we do not 
co-operate with God in working out His thought, God alone 
cannot avert the disaster that must follow. 

To quote Whittier again: 

The Crisis presses on us; face to face with us it stands, 

With solemn lips of question, like the Sphinx in Egypt’s sands! 

This day we fashion Destiny, our web of fate we spin; 

This day for all hereafter choose we holiness or sin; 

Even now from starry Gerizim, or Ebal’s cloudy crown, 

We call the dews of blessing, or the bolts of cursing down. 

It may be objected that the view of God thus presented 
makes him a very human Being. To this we may reply that 
non-human conceptions of God entirely fail to move people to 
devotion or service. The inhuman conceptions of former ages 
moved men to fear if not to love; the non-human conceptions 
offered by some today do not move men to anything. You 
cannot stir any passion for righteousness by talking about an 
Absolute who is above all relations. Man needs a human God, 
a Heavenly Father, not an abstraction. We do not get very 
far in inspiring people for service when, in our search for a 
unity in which all differences, even those of right and wrong, 
are harmonized, we arrive at a non-personal Absolute. Neither 
do views of a personal Absolute, which reduce human person- 
ality to appearance rather than reality, have driving power in 
them. While we must not depend upon the pragmatic test 
alone, we may safely conclude that all true conceptions of 
God have in them a dynamic impelling men to social endeavor. 

The Christian view of God must not underestimate the 
fact that he is a living Being and that as a Great Personality 
he lives intensely. Everything that takes place in his great 
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universe is a matter of vital interest to him. Through the 
love and service of his children, his life is enriched every hour. 
He is ever having new experiences. The history of men is 
not the rehearsing of a drama thought out and prepared in 
eternal ages but a real living vital experience in which God 
and men share. Highest joys and deepest sorrows are his 
according as men work with or against him. He doubtless is 
vastly more than we can conceive him to be but he cannot be 


other than good and purposeful and active. All this may be 
anthropomorphic but it accords with the highest and noblest 
desires of the human heart and has in it the mightiest dynamic 
for service. The one great necessity for social progress is that 
men shall accept, with all its implications, the teaching of 
Jesus that God is our Heavenly Father. 
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This article gives a careful description of important social regulations of the 
caste system in India. Various influences in modern life are then considered in their 
effect on the system. The criticisms of Indian leaders of thought, the influence of 
education, the exigencies of trade and travel, and the political ambitions of the men 
of lower castes are compelling a reconsideration of the traditional prejudices. 

At the time when the Aryans migrated from their homes 
in the northwest into India, there is no evidence of such a rigid 
stratification of society as characterizes the caste system. 
The Rigveda and Avesta both portray the life of the people of 
that age, and they give no indications of any divisions beyond 
the ordinary classes of priests, nobility, and peasantry. How- 
ever, the migrations into a country already populated gave 
rise to a new line of social cleavage, namely, between the 
Aryan invaders who were white, tall, and cultured and the 
aborigines who were short, dark, and primitive. This division 
was expressed as Aryas or kinsmen and Dasa or friends, a 
word which subsequently came to mean slaves or servants. 
Again the classification was made on the basis of color (vara) 
because the aborigines were so much more black (kris/na) 
than the invaders. 

Toward the close of the period of the composition of the 
Rigvedic hymns, a hymn was introduced which indicates a 
classification on the basis of the original threefold Aryan 
division plus the aborigines. The classes were referred to as 
Brahmans or priests, Kshatriyas, Rajanyas or nobles, Vaisyas 
or common people among the Aryans, and Siidras or the 
conquered aborigines. In this passage the four classes are 
sharply defined and said to be created from parts of Purusha, 
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the creator. ‘‘The Brahman was his mouth; the Kshatriva 
was made from his arms; the being called Vaisya, he was = 
thighs; the Sidra sprang from his feet.”’ Yet even in this 
passage it is doubtful whether caste has yet begun. Evidently 
it was the beginning of that classification which later became 
so well defined and involved such rigorous exclusiveness of 
function. In the earlier times it was possible for a member of 
one class to become a member of another class, and there 
was also a great deal of intermarriage because the origin of 
certain subclasses is traced to such combinations. 

In the Laws of Manu, we have another reference to the 
creation of classes, paralleling the Rigvedic pronouncement, 
references to the origin of certain sub-castes, and a delineation 
of the occupations and duties of the various castes. Manu 
gives his approval to Brahmans and other caste men marrving, 
in addition to a first wife from their own castes, another from 
each of the lower castes. He then proceeds to illustrate by 
showing the resultant castes from intermarriages of this kind. 
In the code of Yajnavalkya it is laid down that the twice-born 
may have one wife from each of the first three classes, but they 
must not marry Stdras. The castes of Arvan origin are 
known as twice-born, and Manu permits all of them to study 
the Veda, though the duty of teaching it belongs to the 
Brahman only. 

The Brahmans are the priestly class and, by virtue of their 
origin from the mouth of Purusha, are above the others in 
authority and sanctity alike. The Brahman (masculine) 
who aspires to union with the Brahman (neuter) must faith- 
fully perform the six works, study the Veda, sacrifice on his 
own behalf, make gifts, teach the Veda, sacrifice for others, and 
receive gifts. Jf a Brahman is not able to obtain a livelihood 
within the regulations prescribed for his own caste, he has the 
alternatives of adopting the pursuits of the Kshatriva or 
Vaisya, or of becoming a mendicant. It is by means of the 


t Rigveda, X, oo, 12. 
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mouth of the Brahman that the gods are said to consume the 
sacrificial food, and that the spirits of the departed ancestors 


consume the offerings made to them. When a Brahman is 
born there is a fresh incarnation of the divine law. His 
superiority is so profound that when one of another caste gives 
to him food or clothes, the giver is presenting to him that which 
is really his own, so that receiving a gift is equivalent to 
bestowing it upon himself. No matter what crime a Brahman 
commits, he must never receive capital punishment, for the 
killing of a Brahman is the most heinous of sins. His sin 
will bring about the divine order of punishment through the 
operation of karma and transmigration. For example the 
Brahman who consumes intoxicants will be reborn as an 
insect, an unclean bird or as a destructive animal. And a 
Brahman who neglects the duties assigned to his caste may 
\ook forward to rebirth as an evil spirit that lives on what 
others vomit. On the other hand, the Brahman alone can hope 
for deliverance from karma and the eternal round of rebirths if 
he be faithful to his duties, for he alone has the true knowledge 
which is the basis of deliverance, realization that the atman 
(individual soul) is identical with the Bradman (world-soul), 
The Kshatriyas or Rajanyas are the second of the Aryan 
classes, originally the warriors or protectors of the people. 
The Law makes it incumbent upon them to protect the people, 
ofier sacrifices and gifts, study the Vedas, and abstain from 
sensuality. Kings must be of the Kshatriya caste, and they 
are exempt Irom purificatory rites such as are required ot 
ordinary Kshatriyas and members of other castes on occasions 
of ceremonial pollution. It is particularly meritorious for one 
of this caste to be slain in battle, and thereby he is considered 
as having performed a sufficient sacrifice. “The Kshatriya 
who dies fighting goes to heaven,” says Manu. At the same 
time members of this caste are constantly reminded of their 
inferiority to the Brahmans, an inferiority evident both in 


origin and function. A Brahman of ten years is to be con- 
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sidered as the father of a Kshatriya centenarian. If he comes 
to the house of a Brahman, the Kshatriva may not be con- 
sidered as a guest, and he is only permitted to eat after the 
Brahman guests have all been fed. Ceremonial impurity 
demands a longer period for its removal in the case of the 
Kshatriya than a Brahman. Moreover the prince who 
exhibits generosity in offering gifts to Brahmans thereby 
acquires much merit, particularly if the Brahmans be learned 
in the sacred lore. It is especially the prince’s duty to attend 
to the physical requirements of Brahmans, just as he would 
for his own sons, for nothing can bring to him prosperity com- 
parable to the blessing of the Brahman. 

The Vaisyas were originally the farmers and artisans 
among the Aryan invaders, and were said, as we have seen, 
to have sprung from the thighs of the creator, Purusha. 
Like the Kshatriyas, they also were permitted to study but 
forbidden to teach the Vedas. The code of Manu prescribes 
their duties as caring for cattle, plowing the land, buying 
and selling, lending money, and offering sacrifice. The 
Vaisya and Kshatriya are enjoined to give alms, and promised 
that in so doing they will acquire merit equal to presenting 
their Brahman teacher with a cow. When a judge is about 
to hear evidence in court, if the witness be a Brahman, he 
need only say, ‘“‘speak’’; if it be a Kshatriya he must say, 
‘speak the truth”; but if he is addressing a Vaisya he must 
warn him by dwelling on the guilt of stealing cattle, grain, or 
gold, or warn him of the danger of losing what he holds dear 
should he resort to perjury. Thus is the inferiority of the 
Vaisvas to both Brahmans and Kshatriyas recognized. Just 
as a Brahman in distress may follow the occupation of one of 
the two lower castes, and a Kshatriva of the Vaisya, so the 
Vaisya may take refuge in the manner of life of the Sidra, 
but he is warned to get out of it as quickly as possible and to 
avoid all practices forbidden to his own caste. As in the 
case of the Brahman, so with the Kshatriya and Vaisya, 
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unfaithfulness to the caste entails rebirth as an evil spirit 
which feeds on carrion and other filth. Of the twice-born, 
the Vaisva is essentially a servant, everywhere made conscious 
of his inferiority to the other Aryan castes, his one consolation 
being in his superiority to the subdued aborigines. 

The Siidras are the fourth or servile class in ancient Hindu 
society. They were the original inhabitants who were reduced 
to servitude by the Aryan invaders. In the Jnstitutes of 
Manu they are contrasted with the Brahmans, as being at 
the opposite pole of the social order. The Sidra is declared 
to be unable to commit an offense involving loss of caste, to 
be unworthy to receive a sacrament, and unqualified to hear, 
learn, recite, or teach the Veda. The only occupation open 
to him is that of humble service to the three higher castes. A 
Sidra, whether bought or unbought, may be compelled to 
serve a Brahman. For a Brahman to slay a Sidra is but a 
minor ollense, comparable to killing a flamingo, a crow, an 
owl, a lizard, or a dog. Should a Brahman die with the food 
of a Sidra in his stomach, he will be reborn as a village pig. 
If a Sidra touch a Brahman while eating, the latter must cease. 
On the other hand, if a Sidra should insult one of the twice- 
born, his tongue may be cut out, and for many kinds of 
offenses to the higher castes, like debasing penalties are 
prescribed. Even the touch of a Sidra to the corpse of one 
of the twice-born is regarded as polluting, and hindering the 
passage of the soul to heaven. A Stidra’s duty, first and last, 
is to be a servant. By serving a Brahman he makes the best 
of both worlds. If he be pure, a faithful servant, gentle in 
speech, and humble, always seeking the protection of 
Brahmans, he will be reborn in the next life in one of the 
higher castes. ‘“‘The self-existent one created him to be the 
slave of the Brahman. Even though his master sets him 
free, he is still a slave, a slave by nature and by birth.” 

The Hindu population of India includes, besides those 


who are ranked among the four main castes mentioned, fifty 
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millions of non-castes. It is evident from the ancient litera- 
ture that these classes were not in existence in the early Hindu 


period. Their origin has been a matter of much conjecture and 


investigation. At the time of Arvan migrations, as we have 
already noted, the aborigines were assimilated into the social 
order. By the time the Laws of Manu were codified, we have 
reference to a class (the Chandala) who were of mixed origin 
and were regarded as holding a definite place in the society 
below that of the Stdras. The present out-caste communities 
include those despised servile peoples who occupy a position 
paralle] to that assigned by Manu to the Chandalas, including 
the leather-workers of North and South India and the Pariahs 
of the South; and also those who have been expelled from the 
caste communities for breaches of Hindu social law. For ex- 
ample, intermarriage with one of the out-castes and acceptance 
of food from one of them are regarded as ollenses agains! 
social regulations. These peoples are sometimes referred to 
as the Panchamas, or fifth class. They are of all people in 
[India the least privileged, the most despised, their touch 
or even their shadow falling upon a man of high caste being 
considered a source of pollution. The regulations which 
determine the association of non-castes with the castes, the 
occasions of pollution, and the ceremonials of purification vary 
in different parts of the country. 

It is well to remember that the word caste is inclined to be 
misleading, because it is not an Indian word. It originated 
from the Portuguese casfa, meaning race or class, and began 
to be used by Portuguese sailors in the sixteenth century to 
describe the class divisions which seemed so curious to them. 
The Hindus use such other words as varna which means color, 
jati which means birth or descent, kula which means family, 
and gotra which means race. It is only necessary to make the 
statement for one to appreciate the meanings of the Hindu 
concepts. Evidently the beginning of class divisions was 
purely functional, and the element of exclusiveness, carried 
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even to the point of hereditary distinctions and separations, 
is a matter of gradual evolution. Moreover, along with the 
hereditary rigidity there still persists the functional distinctions 
to a very large measure. The Brahman fulfils the priestly 
and clerical offices. The Kshatriya is the prince. The Vaisya 
is the trader. The Sidra is the laborer. And the various 
sub-castes among the Sudra peoples are marked by occupations. 
Doubtless one of the reasons that the system has persisted 
throughout the centuries has been the measure of functional 
stability which it has accorded to Hindu society, permitting a 
wide range of differentiation and specialization without impair- 
ing the social fabric. By it the professions and trades have 
been assured of new recruits, because birth or descent pre- 
determined the individual’s occupation as well as his status. 
At the same time the religious basis given to the system has 
enabled the higher castes who enjoved its advantages to per- 
petuate the difierences, and even to gain the assent of those 
lower in the scale to the existing order. The profound belief 
of the whole people in karma and samsara (metempsychosis) 
has undoubtedly been one of the sustaining foundations upon 
which popular assent has been built. 

The great criticism of the caste system is that it is such a 
rigid organization that it does not permit enough free play and 
adjustment to the human factors. Its virtual motto is ‘‘ Man 
was made for caste, and not caste for man.’’ And when any 
organization becomes the master instead of the servant and 
instrument of humanity, it has ceased to serve its best use- 
fulness. The very conservative tendency of caste is quite 
deadening to human initiative, and numbing to social progress. 
Its primary concern is the preservation of the established 
order rather than any effort at the improvement of human 
welfare. The only possibility of progress is within the caste, 
unless it be in the hope for rebirth higher up in the scale. On 
the other hand, there must be constant vigilance in the keeping 
of approved regulations, or regress to a lower status is inevitable 
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both in this life and in the next. Neither individual ability 
nor personal character count for anything. It is taken for 
granted that the accident of birth must be the sole determinant 
of occupation and of status. Personality is subordinated to 
system. Value is judged in terms of origin within rather 
than service to the community. Of course the limitations of 
the caste system work more hardship on the depressed classes, 
though the higher suffer to some extent. As Professor Mc- 
Dougall says, it deprives men of the potent motive, “the 
desire to rise in the social scale and to place one’s children at a 
more advantageous starting point in the battle of life.’ 

While it is quite true that caste still retains a grip upon 
the Hindu consciousness, yet indications are not wanting that 
the caste hold is in some small degree weakening. It is 
possible to indicate the movements that are at work in the 
direction of disintegration. The first of these influences is 
education. An educated man usually demands the right to 
enjoy the comradeship of other educated men, without respect 
to differences of birth. Moreover, he insists on freedom in the 
manner of choice of occupation, whether his choice happen 
to fall within the prescriptions of caste or not. The educated 
man declines to be bound by the orthodox regulations in 
regard to food. The old taboos have lost much of their hold. 
Even the old prohibition against caste men crossing the ocean 
or having to undergo prayachitta (a ceremony of atonement 
in which the subject has to partake of the five elements of 
the cow) on their return, is becoming a dead letter, and 
students who return from Europe and America, where they 
have quite disregarded caste, are received into Hindu societv 
without prejudice. 

But education is undermining caste not merely in the case 
of the educated, but also in the matter of treatment accorded 
to the less fortunately born. For education is inducing the 
spirit of social reformation and human brotherhood.  Prohibi- 


t The Group Mind, p. 280. 
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tions against certain foods, against interdining and against 
intermarriage are declared to be contrary to progress and 
humanity. Organizations such as the Depressed Classes’ 
Mission are definite attempts on the part of the caste communi- 
ties to extend the privileges of education to those to whom it 
is forbidden by the regulations of caste, and this is but one 
phase of the tendency to accord as well as to demand social 
justice for all alike. 
A second influence that is working toward the corrosion of 
caste is the economic. India under the British Raj has become 
vitally a part of a larger world. ‘Trade with Europe, America, 
and Japan has meant the introduction of commodities from 
these lands, enlarging thé possibilities of the Indian market, 
and forcing competition upon some of the Indian industries. 
This has resulted on the one hand in a demand for broader 
economic opportunities than caste permits, and on the other 
hand in a necessity to choose other than caste-determined 
occupations through industrial rivalry. Even the Brahman, 
with his inherited abhorrence of certain occupations of tra- 
ditional pollution, will engage in the leather or any other 
business whereby he can be assured of a good income. Thus 
the old economic taboos are gradually but surely disappearing 
from the social consciousness. ‘The expansion of transporta- 
tion facilities within the past half-century has also stimulated 
the tendency toward disintegration. The railroad has on the 
one hand steadfastly refused to take cognizance of caste, 
and the low-caste man who pays for his ticket has the same 
right to a seat in any compartment where there is room as the 
high-caste man. On the other hand, this increase in trans- 
portation has made possible a great deal more movement 
among the people, and travel and new associations tend to 
break down conventions and to stimulate the spirit of freedom 
and adventure. 

Another influence tending to undermine caste is the reli- 
gious. The presence of Christianity has been more potent to 
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that end than Islam. Mohammedanism recognizes no caste, 
but has neither emphasized education nor human brotherhood, 
so that its centuries in India have had little effect on the caste 
system. But Christianity has at once spread the light of 
science and the doctrines of equality and fraternity. Un- 
fortunately there is an occasional community of converts which 
perpetuates its pre-Christian class consciousness; but for the 
most part Christians from all communities freely mingle in a 
common brotherhood. Moreover, Christianity has accom- 
plished what orthodox Hinduism claimed to be the impossible 
in the elevation of the depressed classes. One of the by- 
products of this influence is to be seen in the reforming move- 
ments within Hinduism which seek the material betterment and 
the enlightenment of the out-castes in the interests of revitaliz- 
ing Hinduism, and redeeming India from her social injustices. 

Today there is a growing movement in opposition to caste 
from the political angle. For the past quarter of a century 
India’s political leaders have been holding before themselves 
and their fellow-countrymen the ideal of self-government. 
Increasingly these leaders of public opinion are expressing 
their conviction that political liberty cannot be attained 
without social liberty. Lala Rajpat Rai, the Punjabi leader, 
has declared caste to be ‘“‘a disgrace to our humanity, our 
sense of justice, and our feeling of social affinity.” Sir K. G. 
Gupta says that “the caste system had served useful purposes 
in the past, but it has not now a single redeeming feature.’ 
Dr. Rabindranxth Tagore, the Bengali poet and prophet of 
internationalism, has said in frequently reported words: 

This immutable and all-pervading system of caste has no doubt 
imposed a mechanical niformity upon the people, but it has, at the 
same time, kept their different sections inflexibly and unalterably 
separate, with the consequent loss of all power of adaptation and read- 
justment to new conditions and forces. The regeneration of the Indian 
people, to my mind, directly and perhaps solely depends upon the 
removal of this condition of caste. 
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So there is a movement among the educated leaders in the 
direction of a direct repudiation of the old sanctions for the 
sake of a bigger, better India. 

Still others are saying that the caste system must remain, 
but needs to be purged of its iniquitous features, and in the 
main of the doctrine of untouchability as applied to the out- 
castes. These men do not always define very clearly which 
features must go and which remain. Notably among the 
advocates of the inner reformation of the system is ‘‘ Mahatma”’ 
M. kK. Gandhi, the present leader of the Nationalist party. 
One of the insistent elements of Gandhi’s program is the 
necessity of removing untouchability in the interests of attain- 
ing a solidarity, social and political. This is quite essential 
to the attainment and the maintenance of self-government. 
He further insists that social distinctions between Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Christians, Zoroastrians, Buddhists, and 
Jews must give way, so that all the communities may make 
common cause the attainment of political liberty. In this 
effort Gandhi has a very influential following among Hindus 
and Mohammedans. The significance of this movement is 
far reaching. Never in her history has India attained so large 
a measure of national self-consciousness. And she is realizing 
in the person of her recognized leaders that one of the greatest 
barriers to the attainment of her national aspirations is this 
rigid social system. The long historical associations of the 
system with all that is Indian, and its religious associations 
with all that is Hindu make it very difficult indeed for the 
Hindu to declare himself against it. Such a declaration, more 
especially where it is seconded by practice, demands great 
moral courage and determination. But men of moral insight 
are beginning to realize that the issue is clear. They stand 
faced with the alternative of caste reformation or abolition 
and national progress on the one hand, and orthodox adherence 
to tradition and the stifling of a national ésprit de corps on the 
other hand. For no nation that shackles its personality by 
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a system of social bondage can hope to achieve the possibilities 
of an unfettered life of progress. 

There is another phase of the present political movement 
that is telling against caste. The progress of education has 
involved the training of a growing number of men from the 
lower castes who are able to take their places abreast of the 
Brahman, and who resent the operation of anv system which 
would rob them of the privileges they have earned. More 
especially from the great Sidra communities a large number 
of such men have arisen, and the community of their interests 
has given them a group consciousness. Within the last 
decade this group mind has asserted itself in a definite political 
party, called the Non-Brahman party. In South India the 
party has attained more strength than elsewhere as yet. It 
publishes a newspaper under the name Justice which is the 
medium of its platform. Sometimes it is known from the name 
of its organ as the Justice party. The avowed aim of the 
party is to put an end to the Brahman ascendancy which has 
existed for centuries, and to place Non-Brahmans instead oi 
Brahmans in office as rapidly as possible. Under the Reform 
Scheme which came into operation a year ago the Non- 
Brahmans captured the majority of seats in the Madras 
Legislative Council, and the Council is led by Non-Brahman 
ministers. Hitherto the Brahman community, though only 
constituting about 3 per cent of the total population, has held 
go per cent of government positions. But the Non-Brahmans 
have determined that this shall cease. Since they have come 
into power they are seeing to it that whenever possible vacan- 
cies that occur shall be filled with men of other than Brahman 
castes. The success of the party in the Madras presidency is 
being watched and admired by other parts of India, and there 
are indications that it will spread as time passes. To be 
sure the movement is political rather than designedly social 
or religious. But the influence upon the social and religious 


life is unavoidable. Occasionally one hears of a Brahman 
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priest being deposed, and a lower-caste man elevated to the 
priesthood. In the political arena, the Non-Brahmans regard 
those of other religions as their allies. The continuation of the 
movement will in all likelihood involve much more far reaching 
effects than any yet realized. Many Brahmans feel that 
they see “the handwriting on the wall,’ and are beginning to 
prepare themselves for an inevitable change in the social 
order in which their ascendancy will be a matter of history. 

Yet we must be guarded against hasty conclusions. The 
caste system is still a vital force in Indian life. It is still the 
recognized social organization for orthodox Hinduism. It 
took centuries to evolve, it may take centuries to devolve. 
The reforming movements are very powerful in the larger 
cities, but scarcely noticeable in the smaller towns and villages 
which hold the masses of India’s peoples. But the reforma- 
tion has begun and is gaining inimpetus. We may wel] believe 
that India’s final judgment on the caste system lies with the 
future rather than with the past. 








CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Statistics of Church Membership in the United States.—In the Year 
Book of the Churches, compiled by Dr. FE. O. Watson, Washington sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of Churches, statistics show that of every 
106 persons in the United States, ro have no religious afhliation and 
96 are affiliated, through membership, financial support, attendance, or 
other connection, with religious bodies. Of these 75 are Protestant, 18 
Roman Catholic, and 3 of other faiths. In total church population the 
Protestants lead with 75,099,489, the Roman Catholics claim 17,885,646, 
the Jews 1,600,000, Latter Day Saints 587,918, and Eastern Orthodox 
411,054, giving the country a total church population of 95,584,107. 
Among the denominations the Methodists head the list with 22,171,950, 
the Baptists are second with 21,938,700, and the Roman Catholics stand 
third, with the figure named above. The Year Book calls attention to 
the fact that the Roman Catholics compute membership as ‘“ Catholic 
population,”’ whereas the Protestants usually count communicants only 
as members. For this reason it was necessary to introduce a factor to 
convert the Protestant membership into Protestant population, so that 
the figures might be comparable. Dr. Laidlow, statistician in the Census 
Bureau and in the New York Federation of Churches, has determined 
that the figure given for communicant membership multiplied by 2.8 will 
give church population. Figures so corrected are used in the preceding 
statements. The most remarkable growth in the churches during the 
five-year period preceding 1921 occurred in the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It is due largely to this growth that the Methodist 
population surpasses that of the Baptists at the present time. 


An Appreciation of Herrmann’s Theology.—Herrmann was by far the 
most influential exponent of Ritschlian theology in recent years. Pro- 
fessor Karl Bornhausen gives a suggestive estimate of the great theo- 
logian’s work in an article entitled ‘‘Die Bedeutung von Wilhelm 
Herrmanns Theologie fiir die Gegenwart” in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologte 
und Kirche (1922, 3 Heft, pp. 161-79). The secret of Herrmann’s power 
was his spirit of profound and fearless candor. For him religion was 
truth itself, and demanded utter consecration. Bornhausen discusses 
Herrmann’s contribution to religious thinking under four captions. (1) In 
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answer to the question, ‘*What is Religion,” Herrmann clearly showed 
that religion is fundamentally a personal experience in which a man 
feels himself to be seized and upheld by a power not himself. This 
insight enabled Herrmann to direct thought away from rationalistic or 
external authoritarian discussions of religion and to promote a direct 
study of religious experience itself. (2) In his ethics Herrmann built 
upon the Kantian ideal of utter reverence for the moral imperative, but 
he enlarged this into the religious conception of a divine power which 
enables us to live rightly when through Christian faith we yield to the 
summons of the good. (3) In his discussion of the relation of historical 
criticism to Christian faith, Herrmann belongs to a generation already 
gone. He thought of criticism as a process of inquiry which makes us 
question the historicity of ancient records. Faith cannot build upon the 
uncertain and tentative hypotheses of critical historians. Herrmann 
sought to base faith on the actual power which we experience from the 
historical Jesus—a power which discloses itself, no matter what the 
critics may say about the records. Herrmann wished to emancipate 
faith from dependence on historical science, as he believed he had emanci- 
pated it from dependence on natural science. Bornhausen rightly 
remarks that our present-day social and evolutionary conception of 
history requires a different interpretation of the relation of faith to 
history. (4) Herrmann represents the eternal youth of vital religion in 
his interpretation of Christian faith as a great creative activity of the 
human soul in response to the experienced power of God. It is in this 


realm of creative experience that the heart of religion is found. 


Steps toward the Realization of a Chinese National Church.—The 
National Conference of all the Protestant church and mission agencies 
of China brought together in Shanghai, from May 2 to 11, 1922, 1,189 
Chinese and foreign men and women for the purpose of considering the 
establishment of-the Christian Church of China. It is a unique confer- 
ence in many respects. Among its many significant achievements, the 
following probably will have great influence upon the life of the new 
church: 

1) A National Christian Council of one hundred members was born 
in the conference. Of the total number, 51 are Chinese, 43 are foreign. 
The council is no other than a clearing house for the work of the church 
in all its forms and a central agency to deal with such national issues as 
no one church group could adequately meet alone. 

2) The conference declined to have any credal or doctrinal statement 


in the constitution of the new council on the ground that the conference 
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is not constituted as a church council and therefore has no authority 
to draw up a creed or to pass upon questions of doctrine and of church 
policy. 

(3) The message of the church delivered by the Chinese put chief 
emphasis upon international friendship and justice, a united church for 
China, and the need of a social gospel for the regeneration of China. 

(4) The following labor standard was adopted by the conference and 
the new council was authorized to give it the widest possible publicity: 
(a) No employment of children under twelve years of age. (6) One day’s 
rest in seven. (c) The safeguarding of the health of workers, by the 
limitation of working hours, improvement of sanitary conditions, and 


installation of safety devices. 


Is the Community Church a Fad ?—An interesting discussion of this 
subject by Rev. David R. Piper appears in the Homiletic Review for 
August, 1922. Statistics show that the get-together movement in 
religion is a laymen’s movement and not the work of a few denominational 
leaders. Replies to questionnaires sent to more than 500 community 
churches reveal the fact that 80 out of 100 community churches are 
formed because of the spontaneous desire of the people themselves, and 
almost three-fourths of these are actually organized without the assistance 
of ministers. In some instances the people got together in spite of the 
active opposition of denominational officials. 

The writer of this article suggests that the development of a com- 
munity consciousness stronger than the group consciousness through 
co-operation in secular pursuits is one of the fundamental causes of this 
get-together movement on the part of the churches. Farmer’s co- 
operatives, consolidated schools, chautauquas, and better roads are help- 
ing directly to foster the community church. Again, the changed 
emphasis in religious thought manifesting itself in the multiplication of 
interdenominational agencies and in the social application of religion 
through such agencies as the Y.M.C.A. is bearing fruit after its kind 
even in the most isolated corners of America. When once the social 
gospel becomes recognized, sectarianism loses its reason for existence. 

The Place of Religion in Irish Politics.—The chief reason that Ireland 
has failed to achieve national solidarity and union is found in the religious 
differences which exist within her borders. So says Edward G. Mackay 
in his interesting discussion of the situation in Ireland which appears in 
the Methodist Quarterly Review for April, 1922. The following excerpt 
gives the writer’s view of the problem which Irishmen are facing in their 


efforts to achieve national unity: 
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I do not mean to say that it is necessarily the intolerance between one 
religious group and another which has kept Irishmen apart. There are no more 
bigots there than elsewhere. But it is the separate existence in the things 
most unifying—school days, worship, love, marriage, friendship—which has 
forbidden that fusion of interest and blood, without which there can be no 
real national unity. A difference in religion in Ireland means a different 
residential section in the city, a different school, a different church, a different 
place of business, a different social set, a different cemetery—separation from 
the cradle to the grave in those intimate and human experiences that touch 
the soul. There are exceptions, but this is the average; and it is the average 


that counts. 


How Can the Church Find Its Real Mission?—How the church shall 
face the immense tasks of today is discussed by Dr. Angus in the Review 
and Expositor for April and July, 1922. Laboring classes and capital- 
ists both are dissatisfied with the church’s practical efforts to secure 
social justice. Multitudes of cultured men and women are out of 
sympathy with the church’s teaching and dogmas. How shall the 
church meet the present emergency? The writer discusses various 
proposed methods such as, (1) a better organized and better equipped 
church, (2) modernizing the church’s teaching and faith, (3) church union, 
and (4) going back to apostolic Christianity. Dr. Angus concludes that 
the church must devote itself primarily to its high calling of stimulating 
the spiritual life. ‘It is not the function of the church to organize or 
conduct society, but to inspire it with Christian ideals. It is unnecessary 
for the church to return to the political arena, or to enter the economic. 
It is not a judge or divider in questions of wages.”’ The duty of the 
churches is “to create the atmosphere in which social reforms are pos- 
sible.” Thus, “tif the church stands forth for a true brotherhood of 
man under the Fatherhood of God it will thereby solve the social and 
economic problems of the time. If it once convinces men of the reality 
of the unseen, of the life hid with Christ in God as the plenitude of life, 
the profiteer will disappear, and labor will not only receive but give a 
fair return. So far as the church succeeds in asserting the primacy of 
the spiritual, in that measure society will be remade.”’ 


The Religious Defects of Spiritualism.—‘‘The times demand a more 
definite and coherent teaching on the part of the church concerning the 
problems of human destiny, and especially do they demand a clear 
policy regarding the growing cult of spiritualism.’ ‘This is asserted by 


A. D. Belden in his discussion of ‘** The Church and Spiritualism’ which 
is found in the Pilgrim (April, 1922). The writer suggests that the 
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churches, in their attitude toward spiritualism, ought to be very careful 
of their evaluations of the considered and weighty findings of men of 
known integrity and intelligence. ‘Let us listen carefully to the 
scientist, but be on our guard against the ‘charlatan’ and discourage any 
‘popular’ cult in this thing.”” It is also suggested that one of the chief 
perils of spiritualism is a forgetfulness of Christ and his service. “If 
we are to be kept faithful to Christ’s work in the world, we need all the 
inspiration we can draw from communion with him, and we must be 
careful that interest in others does not rob him of the fulness of our 
energies.’’ The writer feels that a spiritualism which ignores sin as a 
factor in life, and begins and ends in mere communication of spirits, 
“without any real interest in a gospel of redemption and the saving grace 
of Christ, is utterly inadequate to human needs, and in so far as it absorbs 


human interest and energy, it is pernicious.”’ 


In Defence of Creeds.—It is necessary and desirable that the church 
have a creed according to R. Winboult Harding, whose discussion of this 
question appears in the London Quarterly Review (July, 1922). The 
writer holds that the church creeds stand for the New Testament con- 
ception of Christ as being God and man in ideal unity, and that if this 
conception is overthrown we have no guarantee that God is approach- 
able and no hope of salvation that rests on his interest in men. The 
church, says the writer, has “facts” verifiable by experience, about Christ, 
and his relation to God and to humanity, so she can be no other than 
dogmatic. And in the flux of thought so characteristic of our time this 
dogmatic assurance can be maintained only by some form of creed. 


Religion in Germany.—An interesting article on ‘‘Religious and Ethi- 
cal Conditions and Outlook in Germany” by Professor Kénig appears in 
the Homiletic Review (August, 1922). The rights which the Kaiser 
formerly exercised as supreme bishop of the national church, are now 
exercised through three authorities constituting the supreme Church 
Council in Berlin. The church has thus become more autonomous, but 
there has been no complete separation of church and state. Their rela- 
tions are comparatively friendly. The Marxian socialists have agitated 
withdrawal from the church but their efforts have had only a very slight 
effect upon the membership of the churches. “One significant pointer 
of earnest religious life is diligent attendance upon divine service. ‘This 
is in evidence stronger than before the war, not merely on fast and festival 


days, but also on the Sundays throughout the vear.” In spite of the 
colossal increase in the cost of living the amount of the collections Sunday 
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after Sunday is nothing less than astounding. The spirit of self-sacrifice 
is much in evidence. 

Regarding education, the theological faculties are being supported 
by the state the same as the departments of general science. There has 
been an agitation for the elimination of religious instruction from the 
other schools supported by the state. But the opposition to such a 
plan has been very great and is likely to defeat it. 

The State and many unofficial leagues are striving with all earnest- 
ness to abolish prostitution and other evils. The youth of the high 
schools and universities in many instances are taking a large part in 
the task of cleansing the cities of their moral filth. 


Healing by Autosuggestion.—In the Living Age we read that ‘“‘M. 
Emile Coué has for some time been the most talked-of man in London, 
whither his reputation as healer, first won at Troyes and Nancy, has 
recently extended. He claims numerous cures and his formula is, 
‘Every day, in every respect, I grow better and better.’ M. Coué was 
a pupil of Liébault, 1855-86, and gradually formulated his own thought 
during the closing years of the nineteenth century. His theories are dis- 
tinct from those of the Freudian School, although his chief disciple, Dr. 
Baudauin, declares that ‘the two outlooks are complementary.’”’ While 
lecturing in England, M. Coué supported his theory with some very 
practical observations. Having for many years taught the people of 
Nancy how to restore their own health with such extraordinary success, 
his observations are based on not a few cases and patients. According 
to the English report, he has proved to hundreds, day after day, in his 
bare clinic at Nancy “‘that in conscious autosuggestion there is a fresh 
start for the weary and a new hope for the despairing.”” The imagina- 
tion, or the subconscious—Dr. Coué uses the terms synonymously— 
regulates all the bodily functions and further influences conscious 
thought and action to an incalculable degree. For any individual, 
so far as his own personality goes, what his imagination believes is true, 
what it expects will happen, what it dreads is terrible, what it rejects 
is impossible. A consciously formed wish, within the range of personal 
performance, will not be fulfilled until the imagination accepts its 
possibility. The words “I can,” not ‘I will,” are important. But 
when the imagination conflicts with the will, nothing can be achieved. 
In other words, the limit of the efficacy of autosuggestion is “what is 
reasonable.”’ A thing is reasonable when the will and the imagination 
both reinforce it. But when the imagination and the will conflict, 
performing an act of faith on rational grounds is impossible. 
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Evangelism for the Times.—‘“‘One of the chief elements in eloquence,”’ 
said Ralph Waldo Emerson in his last public lecture, ‘is timeliness.” 
And this factor, according to Dr. C. L. Goodell in the April number of 
the Biblical Review, is applicable in religion. ‘Styles of manner and 
dress are relegated to the limbo or attic. To what extent will this occur 
in religion? Will the Lamb’s Bride, ‘clad in linen pure and white 
which is the righteousness of the saints’ be also troubled lest her garment 
be out of style?” No, for religion is not a garment to be put on; it is 
a life to be lived. True religion like its Author is not the old-time 
religion; it is timeless, the same yesterday, today, and forever. ‘Love 
is always new. Time cuts no furrows on its brow, and fire and flood 
cannot destroy it. We are quite prepared to believe that this must 
also be supremely true of the love of God, and since the evangel is only 
the proclamation of that love, something of the evangel must remain 
forever unchanged.” The kind of truth that evangelism must present 
today is felt truth, the truth of experience, the truth that has so much 
of life that if you cut it, it would bleed. This is the news that fits the 
hour and saves the soul. Men do not want stale news. They light 
their fires with yesterday’s newspapers. They want such news as Jesus 
gave to the disheartened on their way to Emmaus. Men want sight for 
God is filling all the air with light. This is the evangel which our pastors 
must proclaim. By its power, “the false will become true, polluted 
lips will speak the truth and those who took God’s name in vain will 
now take it to such purpose that brazen-hearted sin will flee and the 
stout quail before it.”” Then will men come to love and serve their 
fellows because they love Him who came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. 


Religion in Soviet Russia.—The religious situation in Russia is 
described in an article by Professor Jerome Davis which appears in 
the Missionary Review for March, 1922. He visited Russia during the 
summer of 1921 and tells us about the religious situation in that land 
as he saw it. 

Professor Davis says that in religion the Soviet government has 
been hostile to all forms of Christianity. The church has been separated 
from the state and in some cases church lands have been confiscated. 
This opposition however has in a measure helped the orthodox church. 
The persecution has helped to weed out the less consecrated from the 
priesthood and has brought to the front the more earnest religious 
leaders. Some of these are liberal-minded men who have had experience 
in the Russian church in America. 
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But while the Bolsheviki oppose the church, many still believe in 
the teachings of Jesus. They find that while their communist theory 
opposes the church, it does agree with many of the teachings of Christ. 
They find themselves quite in agreement with Jesus in His attitude 
toward women, children, and workingmen. The churches however are 
permitted to remain open and to hold services, and the people are 
flocking to the churches as never before, for it affords an escape from 
unprecedented hardships. 

Since the breaking of the Tsar’s control, the priests of the Russian 
church are enabled to adopt new methods. They wish to introduce 
Sunday schools, men’s clubs, social service, the best Christian literature, 
and many other features of Western Christianity. Moreover, these 
priests are anxious for representatives of the American church to help 
them in the great task of making the church of Russia an effective 
agency of a practical and social Christianity. Here is a great opportunity 
for the church of America to help the religious leaders of Russia to make 
their religion practical. 


Do Mission Schools Supply What China Most Needs ?—Build up a 
China of men and women of trained independent thought and character, 
is the thesis of Professor Dewey in an article entitled ‘America and 
Chinese Education”’ in the New Republic, March 1, 1922. The failure 
of American missionary education in one particular is reflected in the 
conduct of the Chinese official delegation in Washington. Two of them 
who studied in missionary schools before they came to America to study 
have been most unsatisfactory to Chinese at home and in this country. 
This is due to the fact that (1) American missionary institutions in China 
had simply transplanted the American college curriculum and American 
conceptions of discipline; (2) they do not represent what China most 
needs from the West, namely, scientific method and aggressive freedom 
and independence of inquiry, criticism, and action. But above all 
Professor Dewey is very much afraid of fanatic meddlesomeness from 
without, for he says ‘‘that at present some American millions of a special 
fund are being spent in China for converting souls; that they go only to 
those who have the most dogmatic and reactionary theological views, 
and that the pressure of these funds is used to repress the liberal element 
and to put liberal institutions in bad repute as well as in financial straits.’’ 
It is evident that we have too easily taken for granted that occi- 
dental ideas and institutions when transplanted unchanged will supply 
what the Orient needs. Fortunately the best missionary statesmanship 
is now insisting on a preliminary social survey. 
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A NEW DICTIONARY OF RELIGIONS! 

In a period of pioneering when there is no accepted standard by which 
to evaluate a dictionary of religions, what is the task of the reviewer? 
The temptation in the present instance is to express sincere appreciation 
of the courage, breadth of sympathy, and capacity for toil evidenced in 
the production of an encyclopedia single-handed; to give thanks for the 
collocation of scattered materials into a handy reference volume and to 
hope that such efforts will lead at last to an adequate dictionary. But 
there is also the more serious way of collaborating with the author, 
taking the place of the general reader or student of comparative religion 
to whom the volume is directed and so attempting to test the work in 
the light of its use. 

Since to see clearly what we need is perhaps the first step toward 
securing it we may ask, What ought a Dictionary of Religions to furnish 
its readers ? 

1. It ought to deal with all the topics and terms which are significant 
in the religions of the world. Needless to say there is no such volume 
vet available. The present work does furnish hundreds of terms 
nowhere else accessible to the general reader. But if one is happy in 
the possession of this new wealth he is at once saddened by the omissions. 
To take the letter / as an example; surely some reader might want to 
look up Mars, materialism, Mecca, medicine man, Mencius, Mennonites, 
Mercury, metamorphosis, Minerva, Modernism, Moksha, monasticism, 
monotheism, mythology. All are missing and many more. 

2. It ought to give a concise statement of the meaning of the topic 
or term in the light of the best scholarship. This demand is not satistied 
by presenting, in quotation, the opinion of a single author as the writer 
does so often. The collection of such data is the beginning. When it 
is digested, valued and presented in a clear statement we have a dic- 
tionary definition. In the Semitic field the author frequently achieves 
this result. 

3. Where topics have a variety of meanings in various religions it 
should indicate the particular meaning in each field. The work, as a 

t An Encyclopedia of Religions. By Maurice A. Canney. London: Routledge & 
Sons; New York: Dutton, 1921. ix+397 pages. $10.00. 
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whole, is weak in this respect. “Salvation,” for instance, is not treated 
at all and “baptism” only from the Christian standpoint. 

4. Where a term has changed in meaning through the centuries it 
should give a statement of the development. This is perhaps the weakest 
phase of the present work. When a student refers to ‘ Yahweh” it is 
valuable to have presented an explanation of the Tetragrammaton and 
guesses at the meaning of the name; but more important, surely, would 
be to learn of the origin of this idea of God and the story of its transforma- 
tion in significance through the centuries of Israel’s history. Such a 
genetic treatment would have prevented Avalokitesvara from appearing 
twice with different definitions under different spellings. 

5. Where a term has several meanings it should give them all. A 
student turning to his book to learn more about the Jewish courts would 
be surprised, probably, to find “Sanhedrin” detined as a section of the 
Mishnah; or, seeking information regarding the Japanese sacred litera- 
ture, to find that “ Kojiki’’ was a Buddhist god. 

6. Where terms are common to the whole thought-world of a people 
it should give the general meaning and then the usage in particular groups. 
The Hindu terms, Karma, Manas, Prana, will illustrate this point. They 
penetrate the entire philosophic thinking of India and it is not adequate 
to detine each of them as “a term used in Theosophy.’ This is like 
defining sin as a term used in the Salvation Army. 

7. When sections of religious literature are treated it should give at 
least some idea of the contents. For the biblical literature this is excel- 
lently done. But a student who has heard the Dhammapada mentioned 
would not learn much about it by finding it defined in his dictionary as 
a “section of the Buddhist Canon, a kind of hymn book.” 

Perhaps the balance of a book is a minor matter if the information 
issound. Yet there seems to be extravagance in giving the “Canon of 
the Old Testament”’ more, and “ Swedenborgians”’ almost as much, space 
as “Christianity.” “Zoroastrianism” gets only about a quarter of a 
page and the influential Tendai Buddhism four lines. And why should 
“Balaam’s ass’’ have space equal to that of “ Disciples of Christ” ? 

All this pathetic appeal for what we would like to have in a Dictionary 
of Religions lessens not at all a genuine gratitude for what Professor 
Canney has given. His work will find a welcome among reference books 
and perhaps the desired dictionary is beyond the powers of individual 
scholarship. 

A. Eustace HAayDOoN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE PSALMS 

It is with keen relish that one takes up a new work by Professor 
Smith. It is sure to be scholarly, sane, and illuminating. Even when 
we are pursuing a well beaten path, new vistas are opened out. There 
is always, too, the breath of pure air from the hills. 

The present book on the Psalms? is neither technical nor devotional 
in the strict sense of the term. “The effort is rather to present the mean- 
ing of the Psalms as it lay in the minds of their authors and earliest 
readers.”” But one cannot follow the train of their feeling, under the 
lead of so sure and sympathetic a guide as Professor Smith, without 
having one’s own spiritual nature warmed and quickened. 

The Psalter is the hymn book of the Second Temple. As such it 
cannot stand on the poetic heights of Job or the greatest of the prophets. 
Still less may it be expected to blaze out bold new tracks of thought. 
The wonder is, “not that there is some poor poetry in it, but that there 
is so little of that kind,” and that it expresses so successfully “those 
sentiments and attitudes of soul that are fundamental in worship.” 

There are Psalms like the 13th, 16th, 18th, etc., that are clearly 
communal. But ‘as the Psalms were composed by individuals, they 
must almost necessarily be to a large extent the reflection of individual 
experience.””’ A Psalm like the 116th, for example, can hardly be 
understood in any other way. Even so, “the interests of the pious 
individual in Judaism were so closely and inextricably bound up with 
the interests of the community as a whole that in many cases it is prac- 
tically impossible to distinguish between personal and community 
songs.’ 

On the question of authorship Professor Smith occupies just as 
sound a position. He does not deny the possibility of Davidic elements 
in the Psalter. But he sees that the general tone of the book lifts it 
quite beyond the moral and religious world in which David lived. If 
there are Davidic elements, these have been so completely overlaid and 
transmuted in the process of revision that it is “little more than a waste 
of time” to attempt to discover them. ‘The really important ques- 
tion, after all, is not, Who wrote the Psalms ? but, What are the meaning 
and value of the Psalms themselves ?” 

Like all great products of poetic art, the Psalms are mainly born in 
suffering. Of the 150 Psalms which compose the book, “about go con- 


, 


t The Religion of the Psalms. By J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1922. ix+170 pages. $1.75. 
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cern themselves more or less directly with some aspect of this problem.”’ 
Professor Smith discusses with fine insight the various reactions upon 
suffering that are reflected in the Psalter—among others the fierce wrath 
of the Imprecatory Psalms—and justly celebrates the splendor of the 
faith that could endure so long the sickness of hope deferred. Two 





ways of escape offered themselves, messianism and personal immor- 
tality. The former hope Professor Smith finds on every page bursting 
forth “in one form or another . . . . like a fountain of pure water from 
the well-spring of life.” The latter he restricts to Ps. 73: 22-26, though we 
think a good case can be made at least for 49:5—-20. “However that may 
be, the fact remains that there is practically no thought of life after 
death in the Psalter as a whole.” But this is a matter of relative unim- 
portance, for the Psalmists counted their present fellowship with God as 
the supreme good. ‘With God at his side, the Hebrew was able to face 
all his foes, material and spiritual, and to triumph in the realm of the 
spirit even when routed on the field of battle.” 

In the last chapter Professor Smith treats of the idea of God in the 
Psalms. When we remember that the ideas of the Psalter are “those held 
by the plain man,” we need not expect to find here the most exalted 
speculative conceptions of God. But again “the wonder is that the 
thought of God in the Psalter is as noble and lofty as it is.” And 
the wonder grows when we set the Psalter against the background 
of religious worship opened up to us by the Assouan papyri. From 
the Psalter “practically every trace of polytheistic thought has dis- 
appeared,”’ and there rises in clear relief the image of the just and holy, 
good and gracious God, whom Jew and Christian alike can reverence as 
the Lord and Father of their spirits. Hence the universal popularity of 
the Psalter. “It has helped us to keep alive in our souls the sense of 
our divine kinship. It has brought the God of the universe down into 
the simple homes and loyal hearts of the plain people.”’ 


ALEX. R. GORDON 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF MONTREAL 


Duhm’s Commentary on the Psalms first appeared in 1899. This 
second edition! differs from its predecessor chiefly in its mechanical make- 
up. It is printed in larger and clearer type and the translation is taken 
out of the midst of the comments and printed continuously at the top of 
the successive pages, with the interpretative matter below. 

* Die Psalmen erkldrt [Kurzer Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament], 2d edi- 
tion. By B. Duhm. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1922. Pp. xxxvi+496. M. 120. 
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The Introduction is reprinted with practically no change, except that 
the Bibliography is brought up to date. Here it is noticeable that the 
work of the last twenty-three years in England and America is ignored. 
The view that the Psalter is largely Maccabaean and post-Maccabaean, 
many of the Psalms being placed under the Hasmonaean Kings, is 
retained and in some cases carried further in its application. But the 
Commentary, like the Introduction, is identical with the first edition to 
a surprising degree. There are no important changes. Here and there 
a detail is modified. In Ps. 1, for instance, vs. 6a is now transposed to 
follow vs. 3. This is done solely in the interests of strophic structure, 
which in and of itself is not a safe guide. Nor is there in the nature of 
things sufficient reason for changing “in his law”’ of vs. 3 to “therein,” 
the repetition involved in the present text not being offensive. Simi- 
larly, for the sake of the needs of strophic structure only, 2:7a is trans- 
posed to follow 2:5, as was first proposed by Bickell. Such proposi- 
tions as these, of which there are many, are too subjective to command 
general assent. The general position of the commentary as set forth in 
the first edition is well-known to scholars and has been adequately dis- 
cussed in the literature of the last two decades. It receives no material 
reinforcement here. 

Dr. Peters’ book on the Psalms! marks the close of a long and active 
career. In addition to his official duties as rector of St. Michael’s 
church in New York, he found time to keep up an active interest in 
biblical and Semitic studies. His early work at Nippur and his report 
of his excavations there made him well known and honored among 
workers in cuneiform literature; and his Religion of the Hebrews had 
already entitled him to the respect of Old Testament scholars. 
Dr. Peters has long sought to associate certain Psalms with certain 
local shrines and published occasional articles in support of this interest. 
In this book he undertakes to treat the Book of Psalms as a liturgical 
manual throughout. 

The book contains a long introduction discussing the usual questions, 
but drawing in much material from Babylonian and Egyptian rituals 
for illustrative purposes. Dr. Peters makes the Psalms of Korah to 
have belonged to an early collection of psalms in use at the temple of 
Dan; and, in like manner, the Psalms of Asaph are said to have origi- 
nated in the liturgy of the temple of Bethel The first three books of the 
Psalter arose before the Exile and all of Pss. 1-134 were written by 


* The Psalms as Liturgies. By J. P. Peters. (Being the Paddock Lectures for 
1920.) New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. 494. $4.00. 
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300 B.C., While the Psalter was complete before 180 B.c. This rules 
out of the question the existence of Maccabaean psalms in the Psalter. 
The introduction is followed by a commentary, in which each psalm 
appears both in the rendering of the Authorized Version and in Dr. 
Peters’ own translation. The notes are very brief and chiefly concerned 
with the liturgical character of the psalms. 

The main proposition of the book to the effect that the Psalms arose 
in close association with and as a part of the ritual is certainly correct. 
This fact has been insufficiently stressed thus far in the history of inter- 
pretation. But Dr. Peters, carried away by the enthusiasm of a new 
idea, has gone beyond the bounds of fact and has indulged too largely in 
the play of his fancy. To make Ps. 3 a morning hymn because of the 
words, ‘I laid me down and slept, I awaked,”’ etc., and Ps. 4 an evening 
hymn because the Psalmist says, “I lay me down in peace to sleep,”’ 
is to turn poesy into prose and deny the poet any figurative language. 
To assign vss. 36 and 5 of Ps. 6 to the priest is purely imaginative. 
Similarly it is a purely subjective procedure to make Ps. 14 (=53) a 
“Siege Psalm” on the basis of ‘God has scattered the bones of their 
besieger”’; and it is but slightly less so to call Ps. 24 an “Ark Song” 
descriptive of the bringing up of the Ark into Jerusalem; here again 
poetry is turned into prose. 

\ new translation is always to be welcomed. To put familiar 
thoughts in a new dress is always worth while. A translation of the 
Psalms should combine accuracy and poetic style. Dr. Peters has made 
many improvements in both respects, for which we shall all be grateful. 
But the rendering is very uneven; and there are many things to mend. 
It is a little disturbing to find ‘thy club”’ instead of “thy rod”’ in Ps. 
23; “many steers” for “many bulls” in Ps. 22:12; “this is the ilk of 
his seekers”’ for “this is the generation of them that seek him”’ in Ps. 
24:6; and “He learneth sinners” for “teach” in Ps. 25:8, 12. There 
is no sufficient ground in Ps. 8:5 for changing “God” to “gods”. In 
Ps. 18:35 the rendering ‘thy humility” reproduces the Hebrew text 
but can hardly represent the Psalmist’s thought. It would have been 
well to amend the text here, as Dr. Peters has done frequently elsewhere. 
It is apt to lead the unwary to wrong conclusions to find ‘‘ Christ” taking 
the place of “anointed” or ‘* Messiah.’’ The interpretation of Ps. 82 
fails to recognize the fact that the “gods”’ there are deified kings whom 
the Psalmist derides. 


tSee my article on this subject in the January (1922) issue of this Journal, pp. 


58-¢ Q. 
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The book shows a lack of careful and exact scholarship;? but its 
main contention is sound and it will stir thought upon many matters 
of detail. This is justification enough for any book. 

J. M. Powts Smit 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE? 

A tender interest attaches to the review of this book, one of the two 
last works of Dr. Peters. In an easy, intimate, but informing way the 
author talks to us of the “Ancestry of the Hebrews,” “‘Cosmogony and 
Folk Lore,” ‘History and Prophecy,” ‘Hebrew Psalmody,”’ all in the 
light of his own travels in Bible lands and the excavations in recent 
times. He then sketches for us a history of exploration in Palestine and 
closes with archaeological illustrations of New Testament times, with 
special reference to the Oxyrhyncus papyri. The book does not aim to 
be an exhaustive or precisely methodical discussion of the subject with 
which it deals, though it provides a good archaeological background for 
the study of the Bible. But its chief interest and charm is the auto- 
biographical and reminiscent note that sounds all the way through the 
lectures. He tells us, himself, in his chapter on ‘Cosmogony and Folk- 
Lore,” that he is not attempting to give an exhaustive account of all 
the myths and stories in the first eleven chapters of Genesis. “I am more 
particularly noting those things which I have myself found or observed, 
or which have become especially my own through study and observa- 
tion’ (p. 73). This sentence might be taken as the text for the book as a 
whole, and it is the point of view implied in it which not only lends to 
the book its special charm, but also gives it its special value. Dr. Peters 
stood somewhat outside the beaten paths of the critical study of the 
Bible. But he was a close observer, a man of imagination and of inde- 

t The following errors in proofreading have been noted: Page 55, line 7 from top, 
read ‘‘two”’ for “‘three”’; p. 68 in note, read ‘‘ Lammenazzeah”’; p. 94, l. 5 from below, 
read “sacrificial”; p. 95, 1. 16, read “4” for “3”; p. 131, delete last word “wall”; 
p. 143, l. 14 from below, read “outburst”; p. 250, vss. 2 and 4 of Ps. 68 are in dis- 
order; p. 307, read “salvation” in vs. 12; p. 360, in vs. 7) insert “in”; p. 416, in 
vs. 1 transpose “of” to follow “servants”; p. 456, vs. 2 of Ps. 130 is in disorder; Ps. 
31, VS. 10, on p. 172 is badly disarranged; it should read: 

For my life is consumed by grief, 
And my years by groaning; 


By my guilt my strength is brought low, 
And my bones are wasted. 


2 Bible and Spade (the Bross Lectures). By John P. Peters. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1922. xiit+239 pages. $1.75. 
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pendent judgment. He always seemed to be reading he Bible for the 
first time, and was therefore impressed by many things which escape 
the attention of the casual reader, or even of the close student in search 
of support for various hypotheses. Everywhere in these pages we have 
the testimony of the eyewitness, one who has reflected on the meaning 
of the Tower of Babel under the shadow of the mighty ruins of the 
ziggurat at Borsippa, or who has read the Pilgrim Psalms as he journeyed 
westward in the hot days and cold nights along the Euphrates, with 
the camp fires of the Bedouin gleaming threateningly around him, or 
who has sought to look beneath the surface of Jerusalem and thus to 
reconstruct the true background for the dramatic scenes which have 
crowded its narrow streets throughout the ages. The reviewer used to 
feel, himself, that he could never penetrate the mysteries of that most 
fascinating city in the world until the soles of his feet had become so 
sensitive that he could distinguish between a twenty-foot layer of 
débris and a forty-foot layer just by walking over them. As one reads 
his pages, the joy which Dr. Peters experienced in revisiting the Holy 
City only a few months before his death, his growing certainty of the 
genuineness of the tradition as to many of the sacred sites (the City of 
David, the Temple, the Holy Sepulchre, Gethsemane, the Praetorium), 
become contagious. The fact is, the force and value of tradition are 
factors which those who have never felt its mysterious power, because 
the privilege of a lengthened sojourn in the Near East has been denied 
them, are tempted to underestimate. It was an especially kindly provi- 
dence which permitted this veteran traveler and excavator and devout 
biblical student to revisit at the end of his life the scenes he loved so 
well, and to record for us his final impressions of what they signify for 
the understanding of the Scriptures. 
KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 


For two or three decades Christian theology has been hampered with 
a negative conception of the significance of historical criticism. The 
historical investigation of the Bible and of the events of Christian history 
has made it evident that traditional views must be revised in the light 
of more exact knowledge. Inasmuch as theology in the past has under- 
taken to set forth an unchanging truth, this demand of historical criti- 
cism has been unwelcome. For the most part theologians have attempted 
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to redefine the nature and method of theology so as to avoid any en- 
tangling alliance with the tentative and varying outcome of historical 
criticism. 

There are signs that a new era of theological scholarship is beginning. 
Historical investigation has now come to be primarily social in its char- 
acter. It discloses the vital movements of human thought and activity, 
and uses the records of the past as the means by which we may discover 
the rich content of ongoing human life. Professor George Cross has 
made a valuable contribution to this conception of theology in his recent 
lectures delivered on the Nathaniel W. Taylor Foundation at Yale.!. He 
begins by stating with admirable candor the significance of critical 
historical study. The general outcome of this criticism may be said to 
be the elimination of the possibility of any fixed and final tests. We 
discover that the personality, with its ideals and its limitations, of every 
reporter of historical facts is so blended with the facts which he records 
that what we have in any document is quite as much the personal con- 
fession of faith of the writer as it is a record of historical events. More- 
over, it is impossible by any process of historical analysis to draw with 
absolute certainty a dividing line between the facts-in-themselves and 
the person-in-himself who records the facts. The two are indissolubly 
blended in the record. This means that in our Bible we have the con- 
victions of the writers and compilers so interwoven with the events which 
they narrate that we are inevitably left with a large personal equation in 
the biblical records. On the older hypothesis that we ought to seek to 
attain the unmixed divine as the basis of our theology, such an interweav- 
ing of the human element is a disturbing factor. Professor Cross, how- 
ever, sees Clearly that a constructive use may be made of this personal 
equation. If, instead of regarding the biblical writers as mere channels 
through which a message comes to us, we give them their proper creative 
place in the making of an ever-developing faith, we have the clue to 
a conception of religion which the author happily calls ‘‘creative” Chris- 
tianity. 

Professor Cross makes use of this aspect of the matter by turning 
theological interpretation in the direction of personal idealism. In his 
second lecture, entitled “‘The Discovery of the Perfect Personality,’ 
he sympathetically sketches the various attempts to describe Jesus as the 
absolutely perfect one, and shows how these descriptions, in so far as 
they leave the character of Christ sharply contrasted with humanity, 
will require some artificial means of bridging the chasm. ‘The perfect 


1 Creative Christianity. By George Cross. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 164 


pages. $1.50. 
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personality of Jesus is actually to be discovered in the creative life 
which he produces in those who have come into contact with him. Thus 
the perfect personality is best defined, not in terms of opposition to 
humanity, but in terms of creative personal relationship by which those 
who become Christians share the life of Jesus. 

If this is the significant thing about Christianity, it faces us toward 
the future rather than toward the past. The third and fourth lectures 
deal with this future-looking Christian faith. The making of a better 
world is the characteristic outcome of this discovery of the power of 
creative personality. For a long time that better world seemed to be 
out of reach of human endeavor, and so was located in a transcendent 
realm. But our present-day Christianity is daring to hope for the 
transformation of our present social order through the power of a creative 
social Christianity. The final lecture indicates the consequences of this 
faith in the realm of cosmic interpretation. Here Dr. Cross builds on 
the foundations of an idealistic philosophy and indicates that just because 
the idealist, with his creative interpretation, is part and parcel of the 
cosmos his interpretation is more valid than any account which omits 
the factor of personal consciousness. Believing in the unity of the cosmic 
order, we are compelled to attribute to the whole of it the spiritual reali- 
ties which we find in any part of it. The personal faith of the 
Christian thus becomes the ground for a religious interpretation of the 
world with its hope of eternal life. 

The suggestiveness of Dr. Cross’s book is out of all proportion to its 
modest size. It is a sign of a new constructive era that theologians have 
passed beyond the Ritschlian attempt to make theology immune from 
historical criticism, and are beginning to make positive and constructive 
use of the social interpretation of history which is so fruitful in other 
realms of thought. One may raise the question whether the particular 
solution toward which Professor Cross points does not depend too much 
upon ana priori idealistic philosophy to be convincing to everybody. It 
is probable that some theologians will take a less metaphysical pathway. 
They will define Christianity in terms of a social movement, namely, 
the life of the ever-living church rather than in terms of so individualistic 
a religious philosophy as that which Professor Cross suggests. But the 
conception of Christianity as a creative force rather than as an officially 
fixed system will give new vitality and impetus to theological interpreta- 
tion. 

The interpretation of Christianity by a representative of a church 
which claims to possess its authority on the basis of an official ministry 
descending in unbroken line from the apostles is always of great interest 
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to dissenters. As a rule these interpretations show an admirable zeal 
and devotion coupled with an exclusively rigid conception of a valid 
ministry. It is refreshing to read so broad-minded and searching a 
message as that of Dr. Leighton Parks, the gifted rector of St. Bartholo 

mew’s Church in New York.' Written in brilliant style and with charm 

ing candor, this book will doubtless challenge fruitful discussion. Dr. 
Parks first confronts us with the formidable question as to whether our 
civilization can endure. His recital of the number and the power of 
the forces which may overthrow our culture is enough to make every- 
one stop and think. He declares that the spiritual force of Christianity 
will possibly be the determining factor in the answer to this question 
which confronts the world. In the light of this unexampled responsibility 
and opportunity he inquires whether the churches are equal to the task. 
He finds that at present Christianity is weakened and divided by secta- 
rian disputes. Sectarianism he rightly sees to be an expression of the 
habit of claiming exclusive divine authority for some one branch of the 
Christian church. Such a claim of authority means that men are always 
looking backward and are attempting to vindicate a divine commission 
which they believe to have been officially given. In particular, Dr. 
Parks boldly criticizes the proposals for organic church unity which are 
advocated by some leaders in his own communion. In emphatic terms 
he declares that neither his communion nor any other can claim to be 
the sole “true”? church in contrast to other bodies. He would recog- 
nize without qualification the entire validity of all Christian denomi- 
nations. When this is once recognized he finds that there is as a 
matter of fact a real spiritual unity of Christendom which binds men 
together in a common purpose and a common faith shared by Christians 
of all periods of history and of all varieties of belief and practice. Says 
he: “TI see no sign that the spiritual unity of the church has been broken. 
What I do see is that another sort of unity has been substituted for the 
original one, and that because of that the rivalries of the churches have 
been increased. I think the time has come when we should ask our- 
selves whether a more spiritual union should not be sought. - 

Having thus eliminated all suspicion of superior claims on his own 
part, Dr. Parks then indicates why he believes that the Protestant 
Episcopal church has a great mission. He holds that it is in a peculiarly 
favorable position to bring to realization that actual spiritual unity which 
has been obscured because of emphasis upon technical questions of 
authority. The Christian church which is to serve the needs of the world 

* The Crisis of the Churches. By Leighton Parks. New York: Scribner, 1922. 
XXX+250 pages. $2.50. 
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today must make abundant room for self-determination, must recognize 
that the forms and the creeds of historical Christianity stand as land- 
marks of a living and growing faith rather than as rigid forms to which 
life must perpetually be molded. The Apostles’ Creed, for example, is 
to be used not as an adequate intellectual expression of the faith of today, 
but as a great historical statement of the faith of an earlier century. In 
repeating it we signify our purpose to continue the spiritual vitality of 
that faith in our own day and to interpret it in our own language. 

While this book is not a theological treatise, it nevertheless implies a 
conception of Christianity which is historical in the best sense of the 
word. It would conserve for us the driving power of the church in the 
past centuries without in any way impairing our freedom and our respon- 
sibility to create expressions of Christianity adequate in our day for the 
task which confronts us. When leaders of all denominations shall come 
to share Dr. Parks’s point of view the practical unity of Christendom 
will not be far away, and this newly united Christendom will be one 
which makes a positive and constructive use of the best historical 
scholarship. 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
University oF CHICAGO 


For a review of The Reconstruction of Religion, by Charles A. Ellwood, 
see article, “Social Science and Religion ,” by Harry F. Ward. 
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This is the work for which Syriac scholars have long waited. Its comprehensive, 
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CaussE, A. Les “ Pauvres” d@Israél. Strasbourg: Librarie Istra, 1922. 173 
pages. Fr. 8. 

The common people are coming to their own. For ancient Israel that class of 
citizens now has an advocate of no mean ability in this little essay. The most strik- 
ing part of the treatment is his picture of the poor as it is displayed in the Psalter. 
The faith of Israel was exemplified and perpetuated by those who were not wea)thy 
and aristocratic. <A useful presentation. 

Ports, Cyrus A. Dictionary of Bible Proper Names. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1922. 279 pages. $2.00. 

Bible proper names are a fascinating study. But Potts’s book is a compilation of 
authorities, good, bad, and nondescript. On three pages selected at random we find 
five mistakes in references, six errors in translation of the plain Hebrew word, five 
misspellings of names, four pairs of names that should have been consolidated, and 
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tions are useless in a would-be popular work. Not a dependable dictionary. 
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his spiritual authority in non-theological terms. 

Roperts, RicHaRD. The Untried Door. Second edition. New York: 

Doran, 1921. xli+t174 pages. $1.50. 

Forty short inquiries into the mind of Jesus for today, each one based on his definite 
words; germinal enough for a session’s discussion of a study group ‘‘that in a fellow- 
ship of thought we may discover the truth that shall make us free.” 

ScumiptT, Kart Lupwic. Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu. Berlin: Tro- 

witzsch & Sohn, 1919. xvili+322 pages. M. 8o. 

An important critical investigation of the first three gospels as sources of informa- 
tion for the life of Jesus. The author is Privatdozent in the University of Berlin and 
his book augurs well for the new generation of German New Testament scholarship. 
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BELLWALD, A. M. Christian Science and the Catholic Faith. New York: 

Macmillan, 1922. xvi+269 pages. $2.50. 

A carefully written account of Mrs. Eddy’s life and an exposition of the main 
tenets of Christian Science. The book is frankly intended to vindicate the Catholic 
faith over against the antisupernaturalism and the pragmatism which the author finds 
in Christian Science. An unusually complete bibliography is a valuable feature of 
the volume. 

Capovux, A. T. Essays in Christian Thinking. New York: Doran; London: 

Swarthmore Press, 1922. $1.60. 

Courageous, candid discussions of some of the crucial questions in modern religious 
thinking, with the purpose of relating religious beliefs vitally to the life of our day. 
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A biblical drama showing the character development of Simon Peter. 

WEIGLE, LUTHER A. The Training of Children in the Christian Family, 

Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. ix+224 pages. $1.50. 

A textbook and sy)labus for parents’ classes. 1t is based upon the belief that th: 
development of the parents is the assured way of developing Christian behavior in 
children, The book gives suggestive material on the child in his relations—physique, 
habits, play, work, study, reading, friends, devotional life, etc. One of the best features 
of the book is its bibliographies on each subject with questions to stimulate first-hand 
investigation and reports. 
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Grover, T. R. The Nature and Purpose of a Christian Society. New York: 

Doran, 1922. 85 pages. $1.00. 

A Jecture delivered at the yearly meeting of the Society of Friends in which the 
ideals of Jesus are set forth as the basis for a modern Christian society. 

Hovcu, Lynn Harowp. <A Litile Book of Sermons. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1922. 173 pages. $1.25. 

A baker’s dozen of sermons, dedicated to the author's church in Detroit, for 
which a majority of them were prepared. One turns to ‘‘The Ministry of the Mystic” 
for the keynote—and finds these sentences: “There is a mystic who is a robust evan- 
gelical Christian. . .. . £ And the Christian mystic keeps us aware of our citizenship 
in eternity.” 
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York: Doran, 1922. 128 pages. 
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effect of prosperity upon the life of the church. 
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Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. 258 pages. $1.50. 

Suggestive studies of the religious ideals of Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Whittier, 
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statistics and facts which must be known in order to appreciate the complexity of 
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